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THE PROLOGUE. 


[. 
MMNHE resistless influences which are one day 
|’ to reign supreme over our poor hearts, 
and to shape the sad, 
our lives, are sometimes of mysteriously re- 
and find their devious ways 
hearts and the lives of 


mote origin, 
to us through the 
strangers. 

While the young man whose troubled career 
it is here proposed to follow was wearing his 
first jacket, and bowling his first hoop, a do- 
mestic misfortune, 


— 
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THE FALLEN LEAVES,—‘ in 4 MOMENT MORE FF WAS AT THE PALING, 


short course of 


falling on a‘ household of! 


Enter 


NEW YORK, 


EN LEAVES.” 
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, strangers, was destined nevertheless to have ; 
its ultimate influence over his happiness, and 


to shape the whole after-course of his life. 
For this reason, some first words must pre- 


| cede the story, and must present the brief nar- 


rative of what happened in the household of 


strangers. By what devious ways the event 
here related 
these pages, when he grew to manhood, it will 
be the business of the story to trace, over land 
and sea, among men and women, in bright 
days and dull days alike, until the end is 
reached, and the pen (God willing) is put back 
in the desk. 
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affected the chief personage of 
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ed according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1879, by Paan« Lesxie, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 


11, 1879. 
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Oxtp Benjamin Ronald (of the Stationer’s 
Company) took a young wife at the ripe age 
of fifty, and carried with him into the holy 
estate of matrimony some of the habits of his 
bachelor life. 


As.a bachelor, he had never willingly ieft 


| his shop (situated in that exclusively commer- 


cial region of London which is called “the 
City’) from one year’s end to another. As a 
married man, he persisted in following the 
monotonous course ; with this one dif- 
that he now had a woman to follow 
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“ Traveling by railway,” he ex- 
piained to his wife, “ will make your head 
ache—it makes my head ache. Traveling by 
sea will make you sick—it makes me sick. If 
you want change of air, every sort of air is 
to be found in the City. If you admire the 
beauties of nature, there is Finsbury Square 
with the beauties of nature carefully selected 
When we are in London, you 
(and I) are all right; and when we are out of 
London, you (and I) are all wrong.” As surely 
as the Autumn holiday season set in, so surely 
Old Ronald resis ted his wife's for a 


it with him. 


and arranged. 














THE WOMAN ROSE TO RECEIVE HIM WITH 4 SMILE,” 
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WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW 
NOVEL. 

In this Number of FRANK 
LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
will be found the opening chapters 
of Witk1e Co.uins’s latest novel, 
‘THe Fatten Leaves,” which is 
pronounced by those who have read 
it to be the best and greatest work 
of that highly gifted author. Every 
one into whose hands this Number 
may fall should read these initial 
chapters. They are characterized 
by the peculiar vigor and artistic 
effects which are inseparable from 
Mr. Collins’s style, and afford a 
delightful foretaste of the enjoy 
ment which is in store for our 
readers in the perusal of this 
remarkable work. 





We wish to call the altention of our readers 
to a new monthly magazine, entitled Frank 
Lesuir’s CHatrersux, full of interesting 
reading matter for the young-—published at 
the low price of ten cents per number, or one 
dollar per year, What better gift can be made 
to a child than a year’s subscription to this 
beautiful little magazine ? 








PACIFIC RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 


OME sixteen years have elapsed since 
S Congress first made the people of the 
United States responsible for the pay- 
ment, in round numbers, of $65,000,000 on 
account of the Pacific Railways, mere private 
corporations. To the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1878, public taxes to the amount of 
$39,835,039.86 have been used to pay in- 
terest on this loan of Governmental credit, 
of which sum only $10,445,916.73 has been 
repaid by transportation service. The 
balance is $29,389,123.13, which sum, if 
applied to a reduction of the war indebted- 
ness of the country, would diminish the 
national burden to the extent of $1,763,347 
per annum. If the public at large bene- 
fited pecuniarily by this vast loan of credit 
and payment of interest, there would be no 
cause for complaint. But they do not. On 
the contrary they-are made the victims of 
rapacious extortion and unblushing inso- 
lence. 

The monopolists, according to Poor's 
Manual, operate 2,251 miles of railway; and 
in order that ouf readers may appreciate 
to some extent the justice of our arraign- 
ment, we present the annexed official 
statement of the gross and alleged net 
earnings for five years, commencing with 
1873, of these Pacific Railways: 








Years. | Gross Earnings. Net Earnings, 
1873 * $24,209 944 $13,648,195 
1874 24,784,504 14/374,742 
1879 | 29,614.858 16,614 858 
1876 31,033,803 17,033,517 
1877 32,170,082 15,063,588 
___ Total $141,813,281 + 76,724 900 





The foregoing shows the total net earn- 
ings to have been something more than 54 
per cent. of the whole sum derived from 
transportation of passengers and freight, 
and yet, for purposes of «their own, the 
managers of these corporations have under- 
rated the amount of gain derived from the 
public. This can best be shown by com- 
paring the operating experses of the Pacific 
monopoly with the cost of railway service 
throughout the country during the period 
under consideration. 

The following table, based upon authort- 
tative statements, exhibits the cost per 
mile of railway operating throughout the 
country, as compared with the cost of ser- 
vice on the Pacific route: 








Generac R, R Service. Paciric R. R. Servicer, 





Years 





Cost per Mile | Decrease. | Cost per a, Increase. 





1873 | $5,172.47 |...;..... $4,692.70 |......... 
1874 | 4,778.12 | $304.35 CAME: Fis kicec, 
1875 | 4,434.46 | 343 66 5.508.65 | $884.11 
1876 | 4.22818 | 20498 6,220.47 | 711/82 
1877 | 4,07400 | 154.18! 77603.95 | 1,383 48 








These figures are instructive. They 
plainly show that, independent of the 
Paciiic roads, the expenses of operating 
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|our railways have been lessened year by 
year, the cost per mile being $1,098.47 less 
| in 1877 than in 1873. On the other hand, 
the monopoly managers wish to make the 
| public believe that the cost of operating 
their line has increased from $4,692.10 in 
11873 to $7,603.95 in 1877, an increase per 
| mile of $2,911.85. They would further im- 


- | pose upon public credulity by claiming that 


| it costs $3,529.95 more per mile to operate 
their route than any and all others at the 
present time. This is simply untrue. The 
Pacific companies operated as many miles 
in 1873 as in 1877. During the former year 
their operating expenses were $480.37 per 
mile below the general average, and there 
has been nothing since, either in the price 
of labor and material, or increased accom- 
modation to the public, to enhance the cost. 

The operating expenses of the Pacific 
Railways for the years 1863 and 1864 
varied but little, and averaged, for the 
two years, $4,658.29 per mile. Although 
it is reasonable to assume that they fol- 
lowed the general decrease, yet, admitting 
that this ratio of expense continued, we 
have the following result as to the net re- 
ceipts reported and the net receipts as they 
really were for the years 1875, 1876 and 
1877 : 


| Reported net 





, True net | 
Years Receipts. Receipts. | Difference. 
1875 | $16,614,855 | $18,429,038 | $1,814,153 
1876 17,033,517 20.447,99 3,414,476 
1877 15.053, 585 21,584,272 


6,530,689 








This imposition upon the public, however, 
is far from being the worst that may be urged 
against the Pacific Railway corporations. 
Their whole history has been one of dupli- 
city and imposture. Having beguiled 
Congress into granting a land subsidy of 
more than 37,000,000 acres, and making 
the Government sponsor for a moneyed in- 
debtedness of $65,000,000, their constant 
study and effort has since been apparently 
to so shape matters as, in the 
escape all payment. Having obtained suffi- 
' cient Government aid to build their road, 
they inveigled Congress, at an early date, 
into making the national claim of second- 
ary importance. Looking to the évasion of 
payment of interest on the subsidy bonds, 
a decision was hadfrom the Supreme Court, 
whereby payment of interest has been post- 
poned until the bonds mature. Year after 
year they have gone on absorbing the vast 
revenues of the line and turning them to 
their own account. From these revenues 
the Central Pacific Company is now build- 
ing a new road across the continent to be 
used, ultimately, as a competing road when 
the present line shall become worthless in 
their hands. Other portions of the revenue 
are being devoted to the -building of other 
lines of travel, and the purchase by the 
managers of first mortgage bonds. They 
have constantly refused to consider final 
payment of the subsidy bonds and interest, 
hoping to evade any and all payment of 
the same. 

The ‘peculiar’ management and bad 
faith evinced by these corporations led 
Congress, during its last session, to enact 
the Thurman-Edmunds law. This Act re- 
quires the Central and Union Pacific com- 
panies to create out of their earnings a 
sinking fund which will, if the act be en- 
forced, ultimately pay the subsidy bonds 
and accrued interest. By its provisions the 
companies are permitted to pay from their 
gross receipts running expenses and inter- 
est on first mortgage bonds. One-fourth 
of the remainder is to be paid to the Gov- 
ernment for the purposes of the sinking 
fund. The law also debars the Central 
Pacific Company from declaring any divi- 
dend on its capital stock, or entering into 
arrangements for the leasing of any other 
railroad, steamboat or steamship line. The 
law further provides that a failure to com- 
ply with its provisions shall work a forfei- 
ture of franchise and a reversion to the 
Government. 

In this law we have the first vigorous 
attempt of Congress to yoke this overgrown 
and defiant monopoly. Its managers, how- 
ever, will not submit if the law can be 
evaded or set aside. Even now they are 
taking legal steps to have the Act, if possi- 
ble, declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. Looking to this end, one 
Albert Gallatin, acting in concert with the 
managers of the Central Pacific, recently 
brought suit in the United States Circuit 
Court, at San Francisco, to restrain that 
corporation from paying dividends on its 
capital stock. As pre-arranged, demurrer 
followed and the company evidently ex- 
pected to procure judgment by a declaration 
of the unconstitutionality of the law, But 
a hitch occurre). Judge Sawyer would not 
serve them. Adverse judgment was sub- 
mitted to without argument and an appeal 
taken to the Supreme Court. The result 
remains to be diselosed; but as this is a 
matter which concerns the nation, the 
people should be watchful of the proceed- 
ings. Should the monopoly triumph, as it 
has invariably done in the past, then the 
question may be seriously mooted whether 
the Congressional Acts incorporating these 
monopolies are not unconstitutional. 








end, to| 
| encounter. 





OUR DOCK IMPROVEMENTS. 


F EW persons, perhaps, except those im- | 
mediately and directly interested, are 
aware of the great work which is now in 


progress along the city front of the 
North River, and which promises at an 
early day to give an entirely-new character | 


to the west side of the metropolis. 

Enjoying a constitution which enables 
them to conduct their business without 
the collision and friction so largely expe- 
rienced by the other departments connected 
with the city, the Commissioners of Docks 
have proceeded with their work noiselessly 
and without ostentation, until now they are 
able to call attention to the partial com- 
pletion of what is really a gigantic under- 
taking. From their recently published 
annual report we learn that the present 
Department of Docks has been in existence 
since 1871; that it underwent some sort of 
reconstruction in 1873, and that this is its 
eighth annual report. The management of 
the Board is vested in five persons called 
Commissioners, who must be resident in 
New York. They are appointed by the 
Mayor, and they hold office for the term of 
five years. It is the one department con- 
nected with the management of city affairs 
which does not come under the control of 
the Board of Apportionment, a circum- 
stance which has from time to time been 
the occasion of wrangling. It owes its al- 
legiance rather to the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission, it being provided by law that 
the Dock Department ‘‘shall possess such 
powers and perform such duties and re- 
ceive such compensation as shall be estab- 
lished and defined by the Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund of the City of New 
York.” 

It has been complained that the Dock 
Department makes but slow progress with 
its work. It is probable, however, that 
this charge is made by those who are ignor- 
ant of the difficulties which, from the com- 
mencement, the Commissioners have had to 
The water front is owned only 
in part by the City of New York, and when 
the Commissioners first entered upon their 
task a large proportion of that which they 
owned was held in lease by other parties. 
There has thus been the double difficulty of 
securing tiose portions of the water front 
which, although city property, was held 
on lease by others, and those other por- 
tions which were owned by corporations or 
private parties. ‘These difficulties have 
gradually been diminishing, although it 
cannot be said that they have yet wholly 
disappeared. It can be seen at a glance, 
however, that the Commissioners are not 
withouteexcuse for whatever delay may be 
complained of in thé progress of the work 
under their care. There is no evidence 
that the Department is not executing its 
task faithfully and well. On the contrary, 
this latest report shows that steady and 
substantial progress is being made along 
the water front on the west side of the 
city.» The section between Canal and 
Eleventh Streets has been all but com- 
pleted, and the workmen are now busy on 
the wall between Warren and Canal. By 
means of this new wall the piérs and. 
wharves are thrown further out into the 
river, and West Street acquires a width of 
250 feet. It is calculated that between 
Warren and Eleventh Stgeets there will be 
ample room for all the foreign lines of 
steamers; and, what with the greatly 
widened streets along’ the docks, facili- 
ties will be afforded for eonnecting by 
tracks the railroads and the different piers. 
The advantages of such an arrangement 
are obvious, and the result, when the pro- 
posed improvements are completed, cannot 
but be an immense gain to the commerce 
of the city. To carry out and to complete 
the work so far successfully advanced will 
involve large expense. Considerations of 
cost, however, must not be allowed to 
hinder the progress of an enterprise so 
fraught with advantage to the future of the 
metropolis. 

It is gratifying to find that the financial 
condition of the Department, in spite of its 
difficulties, is fayorable. ‘The revenues 
for the year ending April 30th, 1878, 
show an increase over the expenditures 
of $223,745.37. The Commissioners ex- 
press the confident hope that the revenues 
of the Department will, in a comparatively 
short time, reach the sum of one million 
dollars annually. 

We do not care, at present, to enter upon 
the discussion of the questions which, to a 
certain extent, divide the opinions of our 
public men regarding the constitution of 
the Dock Commission and the manner in 
which the business of the Department is 
managed. It might be just as well for all 
parties if the Department were subject to 
the same control as the other Departments 
of the eity. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that the Commissioners them- 
selyes are not responsible for the laws 
under which the Department is organized; 
and it is indeed difficult to see why the 
public interests should not be as wel! 
cared for by the Sinking Fund as by the 
Board of Apportionment. That which is of 





paramount interest to us all is that good 
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work is being accomplished for the city—a 
work which will at once improve its ap- 
pearance and increase its trade. It is cer- 
tainly in the last degree desirable that the 
improvements thus far advanced should be 
carried on and compieted. It is a matter 
of minor importance by whom the work is 
done—whether by the Dock Department, 
as at present constituted, or by some other 
more directly amenable to the control of 
the usual city authorities. 


NEW YORK AND RESUMPTION. 
HE speech of Secretary Sherman at the 
annual dinner of the New England 
Society in this city, on the evening of the 
23d ultimo, dealt almost entirely with the 
question of resumption, and was eminently 
satisfactory in its assurances to the distin- 
guished company to whom it was ad- 
dressed. The Secretary, after dwelling 
upon the necessity and duty of maintaining 
the public faith, and the difficulties which 
have attended the return to the specie 
standard, went on to say: 

** Now that it is nearly accomplished, its maintenance 
will be easy or difficult precisely as the busiaess men of 
this country, and chiefly of this city, make it so. Con- 
gress, hitherto doubting, waits in hopeful expectancy the 
maintenance of resumption. The Supreme Court is, I 
believe, unanimously in favor of restoring coin as the 
constitutional standard of money. The President of the 
United States will not only enforce the Resumption Act, 
but has an abiding faith in its easy execution. The 


powers invested in the Treasury Department are ample 
to meet even an extreme emergency, but | do not antici 
pate any necessity for their full exercise. Coin will not 
be largely used in the ordinary transaction of business, 
but other forms of money, strictly limited in amount to 
the sum that can safely be maintained at par with coin, 
will be freely paid and accepted as money in all transac- 
tions and for all demand:, The necessary confidence 
that will make this easy will depend very much upon 
men like you, who in the great marts of trade handle the 
productions of our whole country. If you, guided by the 
public good as well as enl ghtened seif-interest, will sup. 
port the policy of resumption, the notes of the United 


States, like its bonds, wiil travel with increasing credit 
the circuit of the world, The notes should be regarded, 
not, as heretofore, as irredeemable and depreciated 
money, but as the coin certificates of a great nation, rich 
in mines, workshops and broad fields, and richer still in 
untarnished honor, Every man should feel that to aid 
in this is a matter of pride; to obstruct it a just cause of 
reproach. ”’ 

The appeal to the business men of New 
York to aid in the maintenance of resump- 
tion has already been anticipated by their 
strikingly unanimous action in demanding, 
at the hands of the Government, a liberal 
and absolute fulfillment of the national 
obligation to pay the Federal notes in coin. 
Even when Mr. Sherman has wavered, and 
seemed disposed to coquette with the de- 
lusions of the Silverites and Greenback 
fanatics, the voice and conscience of New 
York have resisted with decisive emphasis 
all propositions looking to the debasement 
of the national currency or the smirching 
of the national honor. Now that resump- 
tion is reached, there need be no doubt or 
apprehension as to the direction in which 
the controlling influence of this metropolis, 
on this great and vital question, will be 
asserted. If the restoration of national 
prosperity, through the maintenance of 
honest money and an honest financial 
policy, depends upon the ‘‘ business men 
chiefly of this city,” the country may 
anticipate, with confidence, a speedy deliv- 
erance from the depression and embarrass- 
ments which have so long paralyzed its 
energies and darkened its prospects. 





OUR WHISKY REVENUES. 


N view of the important relation which 
the Internal Revenue Bureau sustains 
to the finances of the country, it must be 
gratifying to taxpayers to know that the 
administration of this branch of the public 
service is characterized both by integrity 
and a high degree of efficiency. No de- 
partment encounters more formidable ob- 
stacles in the prosecution of its work; the 
laws affecting the interests with which it 
has to deal provoke the antagonism of 
all the baser elements of vicious natures, 
and their provisions are, not unfrequently, 
successfully evaded, greatly to the damage 
of the-public revenues. During the past year, 
however, their enforcement has been excep- 
tionally thorough and satisfactory. The re- 
port of the Commissioner shows that, as a 
result of the operations against illicit dis- 
tillers in the mountain regions of the Vir- 
ginias, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia and Alabama, 1,258 stills have been 
seized and 2,990 arrests have been made for 
illicit distillation. The greatest number of 
seizures, 290, was in North Carolina, and the 
next highest, 235, in Georgia. Since July, 
1877, five revenue officers have been killed 
and thirteen wounded in incursions against 
illicit distillers. Of a gross collection from 
the spirit, tobacco and all other taxes of 
$110,663,868, but $9,705 was unaccounted 
for at the end of the fiscal year, and of this 
sum $4,665 has been paid in, leaving a net 
deficiency of only $5,035, or about one- 
fiftieth part of one per cent. of the whole 
amount collected. No better testimony as 
to the efficiency of this service could be 
desired than is embodied in these simple 
figures. 
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The report of the Commissioner presents 
some additional facts touching the extent | 
of the whisky manufacture in the country | 
at large which have a peculiar interest and 
value at this time. During the year 5,652 | 
distilleries, in full operation, consumed 
for the purpose of distillation 1,027,886 
bushels of malt, 3,947 of wheat, 55,612 
of barley, 2,156,832 of rye, 11,074,366 of 
corn, 277,607 of mill-feed and 71, of other | 
materials, making an aggregate of 
14,680,552 bushels. Of molasses, 1,995,645 
gallons are reported fermented for the 
manufacture of rum. From these various 
materials were produced 56,103,053 gallons | 
of distilled spirits. During the first four | 
months of the present year 3,302,766 | 
gallons were exported, against 787,471 
gallons in the corresponding period last | 
year. The manufacture of Bourbon whiskies | 
has spread into Illinois, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio and Texas; but 
Kentucky yet leads the list, having marketed 
3,600,000 gallons out of a total of 5,000,000 
gallons for the entire United States. Massa- 
chusetts monopolizes the entire licensed 
rum trade, with the insignificant exception 
of 48,000 gallons made in New Hampshire. 
In rye whiskies Pennsylvania leads with 
1,051,634 gallons, followed by Kentucky 
with 230,212 gallons, Maryland with 212,104, 
and Virginia with 119,979. In gin dis- 
tillation Connecticut leads the list, there 
being 175,959 gallons marketed from that 
State, as against 116,914 from Illinois and 
72,006 from Massachusetts. The receipts 
from fermented liquors show a steady in- 
crease, reaching $9,937,051 in the fiscal 
year as against $9,480,780 during the pre- 
ceding year. 

These figures wil] at least afford striking 
texts for the advocates of the temperance 
reform. ‘They certainly seem to show that 
the liquor interest, in spite of repressive 
legislation and the influence of moral 
suasion, has not materially diminished in 
magnitude or importance as a business 
factor. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


HILE the year just closed has been 

marked by extraordinary vicissitudes, 
and capital and labor have sustained a 
serious and almost universal extinguish- 
ment of their usual profits, the fact re- 
mains that the business of the country has 
been greater than in any preceding year of 
our history. This is very conclusively 
shown—not to consider other evidences—- 
by the returns of freight transportation by 
the principal routes. Thus the tonnage 
by the New York Central and Erie Rail- 
ways and the New York Canals, in 1873, 
which was the largest then ever known, 
amounting to 18,200,208, was exceeded in 
1878 by 816,500 tons, equal to four and a 
half per cent. On the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Grand Trunk of Canada, and 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the tonnage shows 
a like proportionate increase—the gain of 
the Grand Trunk being over thirty per 
eent., and that of the Baltimore and Ohio 
nearly one hundred per cent since 1873. 
Even these figures do not fully represent 
the actual increase in the traffic of the 
country; but they are quite sufficient to 
show that our business has attained a 
volume altogether unprecedented, and that 
at the pace at which we have started on 
the high road to prosperity, there can 
scarcely be a question as to our speedy re- 
cuperation from all the losses and exhaus- 
tion of the panic. We may well enter upon 
the new year with buoyant hope and confi- 
dence in the future. 








HOW THE OLD WORLD WAGS. 


ISHES for a Merry Christmas and a 

Happy New Year have been very im- 
perfectly fulfilled in the Old World. They 
have been cruelly disappointed in the 
British Isles by the distresses accompany- 
ing a great commercial and industrial 
crisis. Bank failures, suspensions of lead- 
ing mercantile firms, short hours or utter 
stoppage of work in the manufacturing 
districts, actual and threatened strikes, 
and, in the east of London particularly, | 
sheer destitution, offer a sad contrast to the | 
picture of national prosperity which the 
United Kingdom has been wont to present. 
The situation has been aggravated by 
severe Winter weather throughout the 
kingdom. In Scotland this has been espe- 
ciallysevere. All the railways in the north 
were blocked by the heaviest snowlall in 
thirty years. Two London mail-trains 
was snowed up two or three days before 
Christmas near Aberdeen. Altogether seven 
trains were snowed up and traffic was sus- 
pended. Very cold weather has likewise 
prevailed on the European Continent. In 
Geneva itself four hundred men and one 
hundred and twenty horses and carts were 
constantly occupied in clearing the streets. 


| tried to stir up the peopls againsi his 





There is more snow on the Vosges than the 
oldest inhabitant remembers, ard wolves 
have penetrated as far as the gates of 
Metz. Metaphorically, also, the wolf is at | 
the door in many other places throughout | 
Europe. 


Politically, however, there is a prospect | 
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of a less stormy Winter beyond the Atlantic. , 
Russia and Turkey appear to have decided 
upon putting an end to the difficulties so 
long protracted in the old Turkish pro- 
vinces. Caratheodori Pasha, and Count 
Zichy—the Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
in Turkey—haveat last arranged the terms 
on which will be established the convention 
between the Porte and Austria relative to 
Novi-Bazar and Bosnia. ‘This perspective 
excites the former leaders of the Bosnian 
insurrection, and one of them has even 
threatened the inhabitants of Serajevo to 
raise forty thousand men in the district of 
Novi-Bazar for the purpose of pv ishing 
them. Furious at seeing hisscheme ‘oiled 
by the Albanian League, the same ch. ‘ has 


league, which has ordered his a it. 
Thirty steamers have been engage it 
Odessa in order to carry back to Ru.-.a 
100,000 men of Todleben’s army now in 
Turkey. It is manifest that if the Czar is 
thus preparing to reduce his army of occu- 
pation, it is because the definitive treaty de- 
sired by him is on the eve of being signed 
by the Sultan. Italy has proposed con- 
certed action on the parf of the European 
Powers not directly interested in the East- 
ern Question, in case there should be any 
further disturbance in Bulgaria and in 
Roumelia after the evacuation by the Rus- 
sian troops. If all these hopes shall be 
realized, at least a tranquil Winter in 
Europe can be counted upon. 

As for the prospect in Afghunistan, it is 
probable that, notwithstanding all the con- 
tradictory dispatches relative to the flight 
of the Ameer and the departure of the Rus- 
sian Mission from Cabul, the first month’s 
campaign of the invading Anglo-Indian 
armies having successfully attained the 
immediate objects in view, the British Gov- 
ernment will patiently await the eventuali- 
ties of a four months’ Winter, without 
many more active or extensive opera- 
tions. If the Ameer has actually fled be- 
yond the frontier, ‘it is likely that the 
Viceroy of India will be instructed to 
assure the inhabitants of Afghanistan that 
his Empress Victoria does not. war upon 
them but only against Shere Ali himself. 
In that case, indeed, fresh complications 
may arise, as a civil war in Afghanistan 
might afford the Czar a new pretext to in- 
terfere in behalf of the Ameer against his 
son, Yakoub Khan (who is said to have, 
come submissively into Jellalabad), or any 
other vassal prince by whom the British 
Government might decide to replace him, 
without attempting, at present, at least, to 
annex Afghanistan—an ambitious project 
which would cost so much life and treasure, 
and be, unquestionably,-so unpopular with 
British taxpayers. 

Meanwhile, the Abdin Palace—theWinter 
residence of the Khedive of Egypt—has 
been half destroyed by fire; the King of 
Denmark and the Emperor of Austria have 
been threatened with assassination; and 
the Czar is too busily engaged at home in 
trying to conjure down the Nihilist spectre 
and to repress agitation among the studénts 
of the universities, to devote more than 
secondary attention ta what is going on in 
Afghanistan. The Czar and his long-headed 
counselors know very well that they can 
afford to bide their time without prema- 
turely hastening the conflict which is bound 
to come, sooner or later, in Central Asia 
between the British lion and thé Russian 
bear. Itisa pity, however, that the Em- 
peror Alexander should be ill-advised, in 
trying to repress the internal troubles of 
his empire, to adopt similar measures to 
those employed in Germany by his uncle, 
the Emperor William, and by Prince Bis- 
marck—measures so reactionary as to ag- 
gravate the very evils they are intended to 
cure. 

Happily, in France and in Switzerland 
the signs of the times are more auspicious. 
Gambetta confidently predicts a Repub- 
lican majority of twenty-four in the French 
Senate, and declares it to be the duty of 
the Republic to consolidate itself and to 
govern all, opposing parties. And the 
Grand Council of Geneva has adopted the 
principle of separation between Church and 
State—a principle so well established in 
our own republic that we have nearly for- 
gotten to appreciate it adequately, but 
which is still, and probably too long will 
be, at the bottom of most questions that 
agitate Europe. 








¥ 


In Cincinnati a grave-robber has been 
sent to the penitentiary. A more effective 
punishment, probably, would be the publie 
flogging of all persons convicted of this 
crime. Men will go to jail without a mur- 
mur who would shrink with shame and ter- 
ror from the idea of being whipped in the 
presence of a gaping crowd. 





Ir is announced that Chief Justice Waite 
will preside at the trial of the election 
cases in South Carolina, which will begin 
within a few days. An honest and impar- 
tial trial being thus assured, the verdict, 
whatever it may be, will no doubt be ac- 
cepted by the country, unless it shall 
turn out that the juries are subjected to 





partisan intimidation. 


THE total receipts of the New York 
canals during the past year amounted to 
$993,342, being an increase of $113,146 
over those of the year previous. The whole 
amount of freight carried on the canals 
from the opening to the close of naviga- 
tion was 5,170,822 tons, against 4,955,963 
tons last year, being an increase of 214,859 
tons. Among the articles showing an in- 
crease are wheat, corn, apples, pig-iron, 
sugar, molasses and others; while among 
the items showing a decrease are pork, 
lard, barley, flax-seed, bloom and bar-iron, 
railroad iron, coal and iron ore, 





THe Senate in the next Congress will 
contain 42 Democrats, 33 Republicans, and 
1 Independent, a Democratic majority 
of 8 over all. The House of Representa- 
tives will consist of 146 Democrats, 129 
Republicans, 10 Nationals, and three mem- 
bers classed by the New York World as 
‘*Tammanyites,”” who will act with the 
Democracy on national issues. There is 
one vacancy, and four members are yet to 
be chosen from California. There will be 
several contested seats; but, in any case, 
it is apparent that the Democrats will have 
a clear. working majority. It is to be 
hoped that the Party may employ its power 
somewhat more wisely than it has done in 
the present Congress. 





THE Moffet bell-punch has proved a com 
parative failure in Virginia, where, during 
the year just closed, the registers and 
licenses combined produced only $83,669 
more than the old license system. It was 
claimed for the registers that they would 
yield at least $600,000 per-annum. In 
many localities public opinion has been 
against the law, and dealers who have neg- 


lected. to ring the bell upon the sale of 


drinks have not been reported, because 
their customers ‘regarded the law as op- 
pressive, inquisitorial and unjust. Efforts 
will be made to amend the law so as to se- 
secure greater efficiency in the system, but 
we suspect it will be found in the end that 
all devices which depend for their success 
upon the integrity of the keepers of grog- 
geries will prove a poor substitute for a 
vigorous license system honestly enforced. 





STATISTICS compiled by the Department 
of Buildings show that the value of the new 
buildings put up within the limits of this 
city during the last ten years reaches the 
enormous sum of $297,000,000—that is, an 
average of $30,000,000 a year. - For build- 
ings altered and repaired, there has also 
been an expenditure of about half that sum 
yearly. During the last eight years, the 
amount of building, each year, has very 
sensibly declined, but there are now indi- 
cations of a Trevival—the first nine months 
of the present year showing a decided in- 
crease over 1877 in the number of new 
buildings erected. The new structures are 
nearly all dwellings, and are situated almost 
entirely in that part of the city lying north 
of Fortieth Street. The total number of 
buildings now within the corporate limits of 
New. York is about 88,000. 


Ir is a striking illustration of the office- 
hunting greed of the average American 
politician that within a day after the an- 
nouncement of the death of Bhyard Taylor, 


and before his remains had been coffined, P 


shoals of candidates had started up for the 
position. made vacant by his decease, and 
a sharp contention was in progress at 
Washington among the eager rivals for the 
favor of the Executive. To say that such 
proceedings are indecent is but feebly to 
express the feeling with which they must 
be regarded by all ‘right tninking people. 
The lean and hungry seekers of office 
might at least wait until the dead in whose 
shoes they seek to stand are under ground, 
and the tears of the mourners are dry, 
before thrusting themselves forward with 
lustful impetuosity as applicants for honors 
of which, at the best, they are seldom 
worthy. 





ONE would suppose that genius would 
scarcely attempt to improve so simple an 
implement as a steel pen, but Mrs. Henry 
D. J. Pratt, of Washington, D. C., has ob- 
tained a patent for a peculiar-shaped pen 
that is destined to become immensely pop- 
ular. The right point is sharp like that of 
other pens, while the left one has a slight 
bevel on the side, this being the peculiarity 
which produces all the advantages of the 
new implement. To a back-hand writer 
this pen is the most valuable that has ever 
been made, as the bevel prevents all scratch- 
ing or picking of the paper. It is also far 
superior to other patterns for engrossing, 
hair and swelling lines being controlled 
with the utmost ease. In our own edi- 
torial-rooms Mrs. Pratt’s pen has been put 
to hard, everyday work, and gives complete 
satisfaction. We understand that it has 
been received with the favor it deserves in 
the various departments of the National 
Government. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 
Tue coal combination was formally dissolved, 


December 27th. 


Tue Rev. Leonanp Woops, L.L.D., ex-Presi- 


dent of Bowdoin College, died in Boston, December 24th 
aged 72 

A company has been formed of New York and 
Boston capitalists to carry out rapid transit schemes in 


Brookiyn. 


Rear-Apmirat Henry K. Horr, United States 
Navy, died at Washington, D. C., December 25th, aged 
sixty-nine. 

A viapuct connecting the east and west ends of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 3,200 feet long, was formally opened 
December 27th. 


Tue great snow blockade in central, western 
and northern New York was broken December 27th, and 
tains began running 


Curer Moses and ten of his principal men have 
been captured and placed in continement at Yakmea, 
Washington Territory. 


E. L. Pierce, biographer of the late Senator 
Sumner, has been appointed Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States at Boston. 


A statue of the late Charles Sumner, erected 
in the Public Gardens Boston, was unvailed on December 
24th, Governor Rice making the address. 


Tue Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that 
the recent issue of $2,000,000 in bonds to complete the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad was valid. 


Genera D.C. McCativum, late General Super- 
intendent of Construction of Army Railroads, died in 


Brooklyn, N.” December 27th, aged 64. 
Ws .. VANDERBILT has chartered four- 
tee” amsbips to transport the freight of the New 


4tral Railroads to various parts of Europe. 


James Gorpon Benwert’s steam yacht, the 
Jeanette, arrived at Sav Francisco, December 27th, and 
will leave in June with the American Polar Expedition. 


Jupce Incas has granted an order restrain- 
ing the officers of the Manhattan Savings Bank, of New 
York City, from resuming payment at the expiration of 
the sixty days’ limit, 


Ir is believed that the decision of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury will be modified, and that he will sup- 
ply the Teller Committee with funds to begin the inves- 
tigation of Southern elections. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received of the founder- 
ing of the steamer Emily B. Souder, from New York to 
Santo Domingo, on December 10th, probably off Hatteras. 
But two persons are known to have been saved. 


Rozert A. Pepwick, the alleged defaulting 
Custom Heuse clerk of Benkard & Hutton, New York, 
who is accased of taking $108,000, and who disappeared 
last Octobe", was arrested on Broadway, on December 
28th, and released on $5,000 bail. 


Tue Bill for the reorganization of the army will 
be called up in the House of Representatives soon alter 
the bolidays, and an effort made to have a day set for 
its consideration. It meets with much greater favor 
in army circles than was anticipated. 


ArcunisHop Purcett of Cincinnati has begged 
of the Pope a release from his ecclesiastical labors on 
account of the infirmities of old age. He has madea 
statement concerning his pecuniary embarrassment, of 
which it is expected the clergy will relieve him. 


A MESSENGER of the Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank of New York losta package containing 
$209,722 in certificates and notes, while on bis way to 
the Clearing House on December 27th, and on the fol- 
lowing day all but $7,722 was returned to the bank 
through the post-office, 


Tue suit against the Government brought by 
the heira of Stephen A. Douglas, for certain cotton cap- 
tured by the United States Government in Mississippi 
during the war, and sold as abandoned property, has 
been settled finally in the Court of Claims at Washing- 
ton, by a judgment in favor of the claimants. 


Foreign. 
‘Tux miners in West Yorkshire, England, are 
taking steps to resist a reduction in wages. e 


A synpicatge has been formed to lay another 


‘cable between France and the United States, 


LERMA, & tovelatinnany Mexican chief, has 
been defeated, and eighty of his adherents were imme- 
diately banged. ‘ 


Tue Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier has been elected 
member of the French Academy,vice Archbishop Du- 
panloup, deceased. 

Scieman Pasna, sentenced to fifteen years’ 
impr t for m duct in the Russo-Turkish war, 
has been pardoned by the Sultan. 


’ Tue officia] inquiry into the cause of the loss of 
the German steamsinp Pommerania exonerates the cap- 
tain and his officers from blame. 





Tue Supreme Court of Justice has finally con- 
demned to death Jaan Moneasi, who attempted to assas- 
sinute the King of Spain on the 25th of October last. 


Tue Vatican has authorized commemorative 
services on the anniversary of the death of King Victor 
Emmaouel in all the churches of Rome, except the four 
Basilicas, 


A ruRrTHER litigation has occurred among the 
students at the Universities of Kieff and Moscow, but it 
was promptly suppressed. Most of the students recently 
arrested at St. Petersburg have been released. 


Ir is officially denied that Germany contem- 
plates founding a colony in America, and declared that 
there is no ground for reports of a conflict or of un- 
friendly relations between Germany and America. 


M. Leon Cuorreravx has again been delegated 
to visit America in the interest of the Franco-American 
Commercial Treaty, and it is believed that the draft of* 
a new treaty will be gubmitted to both Governments 
before July next. 


A TELEGRAM from Ceara,in North Brazil, reports 
that the deaths in the capital of that province from 
small-pox number 600 daily. The distress in the inte- 
rior of the province is appalling. The people are devour- 
ing carrion and corpses. 


In Afghanistan, the British forces have hanged 
an Afghan who, while in their ranks, sought to warn 
his countrymen of an advance on the Peiwar Pass. 
Eighteen others were sentenced to terms of from seven 
to fourteen years’ penal servitude for desertion. 


Tue State Line steamship State of Louisiana, 
bound from Glasgow to New York, grounded on Hunter’s 
Rock, when entering Lough Larne, seventeen miles 
from Belfast, December 24th. All the passengers were 
taken off and half the cargo will be saved. The vessel 
will probably prove a total wreck, 
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NOVEL. 

In this Number of FRANK 
LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
will be found the opening chapters 
of Witkte Co..ins’s latest novel, 
‘Tre Fatven Leaves,” which is 
pronounced by those who have read 
it to be the best and greatest work 
of that highly gifted author. Hvery 
one into whose hands this Number 
may fall should read these initial 
chapters. 
by the peculiar vigor and artistic 
effects which are inseparable from 
Mr. Collins's style, and afford a 
delightful foretaste of the enjoy 
ment which is in store for our 
readers in the perusal of this 
remarkable work. 





We wish to call the attention of our readers 
to a new monthly magazine, entitled FRANK 
Lesuie’s CHATTERBOX, full of interesting 
reading matter for the young-—published at 
the low price of ten cents per number, or one 
dollar per year, 
to a child than a year’s subscription to this 
beautiful little magazine ? 








PACIFIC RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 


OME sixteen years have elapsed since 
S Congress first made the people of the 
United States responsible for the pay- 
ment, in round numbers, of $65,000,000 on 
account of the Pacific Railways, mere private 
corporations. To the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1878, public taxes to the amount of 
$39,835,039.86 have been used to pay in- 
terest on this loan of Governmental credit, 
of which sum only $10,445,916.73 has been 
repaid by transportation service. The 
balance is $29,389,123.13, which sum, if 
applied to a reduction of the war indebted- 
ness of the country, would diminish the 
national burden to the extent of $1,763,347 
per annum. If the public at large bene- 
fited pecuniarily by this vast loan of credit 
and payment of interest, there would be no 
cause for complaint. But they do not. On 
the contrary they-are made the victims of 
rapacious extortion and unblushing inso- 
lence. 
The monopolists, according to Poor's 
Manual, operate 2,251 miles of railway; and 
in order that ouf readers may appreciate 
to some extent the justice of our arraign- 
ment, we present the annexed official 
statement of the gross and alleged net 
earnings for five years, commencing with 
1873, of these Pacific Railways: 














Years. | Gross Earnings. Net Earnings. 
re |e 

1873 * $24,209 944 $13,648,195 
1874 24,784,594 14,374,742 
1875 | 29,614. 858 16,614 858 
1876 | 31,033,803 17,033,517 
1877 | 32,170,082 15,058,588 

Total | $141,813, 281 276,724,900 


The foregoing shows the total net earn- 
ings to have been something more than 54 
per cent. of the whole sum derived from 
transportation of passengers and freight, 
and yet, for purposes of *their own, the 
managers of these corporations have under- 
rated the amount of gain derived from the 
public. This can best be shown by com- 
paring the operating experses of the Pacific 
monopoly with the cost of railway service 
throughout the country during the period 
under consideration. 

The following table, based upon authort- 
tative statements, exhibits the cost per 
mile of railway operating throughout the 
country, as compared with the cost of ser- 
vice on the Pacific route: 








| Camano R. R. Service. Pactric R. RB. Servicer, 




















Years | 
| Cost por Bete Decrease. | Cost per Mile,, Increase. 
1873 | $5,172.47 |...;..... $4,692.70 |......... 
1874 | 4,778.12 | $394.35 4,624.54 |......... 
1875 | 4,434.46 | 343 66 5.508,65 | $884,11 
1876 4,228.18 | 20428 6,220.47 711.82 
1s77 | 407400 | 15418! 7e0g.95 | 1,383 48 
These figures are instructive. They 
plainly show that, independent of the 


Pacitic roads, the expenses of operating 





| 


| 





They are characterized | 


What better gift can be made escape all payment. 
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|our railways have been lessened year by 
year, the cost per mile being $1,098.47 less 


in 1877 than in 1873. On the other hand, 
the monopoly managers wish to make the 
public believe that the cost of operating 
their line has increased from $4,692.10 in 
1873 to $7,603.95 in 1877, an increase per 
mile of $2,911.85. They would further im- 
pose upon public credulity by claiming that 
it costs $3,529.95 more per mile to operate 
their route than any and all others at the 
present time. This is simply untrue. The 
Pacific companies operated as many miles 
in 1873 as in 1877. During the former year 
their operating expenses were $480.37 per 
mile below the general average, and there 
has been nothing since, either in the price 
of labor and material, or increased accom- 
modation to the public, to enhance the cost. 

The operating expenses of the Pacific 
Railways for the years 1863 and 1864 
varied but little, and averaged, for the 
two years, $4,658.29 per mile. Although 
it is reasonable to assume that they fol- 
lowed the general decrease, yet, admitting 
that this ratio of expense continued, we 
have the following result as to the net re- 
ceipts reported and the net receipts as they 
really were for the years 1875, 1876 and 
1877 : 














—— Reported net True net | . 
Feare Receipts, Receipts Difference 
1875 =| $16.614,855 $18,429.038 $1,814,183 
1876 17,033,517 20.447, 99 3,414,476 
1877 15.053 585 21,584,272 6,530,689 





This imposition upon the public, however, 
is far from being the worst that may be urged 
against the Pacific Railway corporations. 
Their whole history has been one of dupli- 
city and imposture. Having beguiled 
Congress into granting a land subsidy of 
more than 37,000,000 acres, and making 
the Governnent sponsor for a moneyed in- 
debtedness of $65,000,000, their constant 
study and effort has since been apparently 
to so shape matters as, in the end, to 
Having obtained suffi- 
cient Government aid to build their road, 
they inveigled Congress, at an early date, 
into ymaking the national claim of second- 
ary importance. Looking to the évasion of 
payment of interest on the subsidy bonds, 
a decision was hadfrom the Supreme Court, 
whereby payment of interest has been post- 
poned until the bonds mature. Year after 
year they have gone on absorbing the vast 
revenues of the line and turning them to 
their own account. From these revenues 
the Central Pacific Company is now build- 
ing a new road across the continent to be 
used, ultimately, as a competing road when 
the present line shall become worthless in 
their hands. Other portions of the revenue 
are being devoted to the -building of other 
lines of travel, and the purchase by the 
managers of first mortgage bonds. They 
have constantly refused to consider final 
payment of the subsidy bonds and interest, 
hoping to evade any and all payment of 
the same. 

The ‘peculiar’? management and bad 
faith evinced by these corporations led 
Congress, during its last session, to enact 
the Thurman-Edmunds law. This Act re- 
quires the Central and Union Pacific com- 
panies to create out of their earnings a 
sinking fund which will, if the act be en- 
forced, ultimately pay the subsidy bonds 
and accrued interest. By its provisions the 
companies are permitted to pay from their 
gross receipts running expenses and inter- 
est on first mortgage bonds. One-fourth 
of the remainder is to be paid to the Gov- 
ernment for the purposes of the sinking 
fund. The law also debars the Central 
Pacific Company from declaring any divi- 
dend on its capital stock, or entering into 
arrangements for the leasing of any other 
railroad, steamboat or steamship line. The 
law further provides that a failure to com- 
ply with its provisions shall work a forfei- 
ture of franchise and a reversion to the 
Government. 

In this law we have the first vigorous 
attempt of Congress to yoke this overgrown 
and defiant monopoly. Its managers, how- 
ever, will not submit if the law can be 
evaded or set aside. Even now they are 
taking legal steps to have the Act, if possi- 
ble, declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. Looking to this end, one 
Albert Gallatin, acting in concert with the 
managers of the Central Pacific, recently 
brought suit in the United States Cireuit 
Court, at San Francisco, to restrain that 
corporation from paying dividends on its 
capital stock. As pre-arranged, demurrer 
followed and the company evidently ex- 
pected to procure judgment by a declaration 
of the unconstitutionality of the law, But 
a hitch occurred. Judge Sawyer would not 
serve them. Adverse judgment was sub- 
mitted to without argument and an appeal 
taken to the Supreme Court. The result 
remains to be diselosed; but as this is a 
matter which concerns the nation, the 
people should be watchful of the proceed- 
ings. Should the monopoly triumph, as it 
has invariably done in the past, then the 
question may be seriously mooted whether 
the Congressional Acts incorporating these 
monopolies are not unconstitutional. 


OUR DOCK IMPROVEMENTS. 


F EW persons, perhaps, except those im-| pearance and increase its trade. 
| tainly in the last degree desirable that the 


mediately and directly interested, are | 
aware of the great work which is now in| 
progress: along the city front of the 
North River, and which promises at an | 
early day to give an entirely-new character | 
to the west side of the metropolis. 

Enjoying a constitution which enables 
them to conduct their business without 
the collision and friction so largely expe- 
rienced by the other departments connected 
with the city, the Commissioners of Docks 
have proceeded with their work noiselessly 
and without ostentation, until now they are 
able to call attention to the partial com- 
pletion of what is really a gigantic under- 
taking. From their recently published 
annual report we learn that the present 
Department of Docks. has been in existence 
since 1871; that it underwent some sort of 
reconstruction in 1873, and that this is its 
eighth annual report. The management of 
the Board is vested in five persons called 
Commissioners, who must be resident in 
New York. They are appointed by the 
Mayor, and they hold office for the term of 
five years. It is the one department con- 
nected with the management of city affairs 
which does not come under the control of 
the Board of Apportionment, a circum- 
stance which has from time to time been 
the occasion of wrangling. It owes its al- 
legiance rather to the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission, it being provided by law that 
the Dock Department ‘‘shall possess such 
powers and perform such duties and re- 
ceive such compensation as shall be estab- 
lished and defined by the Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund of the City of New 
York.” 

It has been complained that the Dock 
Department makes but slow progress with 
its work. It is probable, however, that 





| this charge is made by those who are ignor- 
| ant of the difficulties which, from the com- 
mencement, the Commissioners have had to 
encounter. The water front is owned only 
| in part by the City of New York, and when 
| the Commissioners first entered upon their 
| task a large proportionof that which they 
| owned was held in lease by other parties. 
There has thus been the double difficulty of 
securing tiose portions of the water front 
which, although city property, was held 
on lease by others, and those other por- 
tions which were owned by corporations or 
private parties. “These difficulties have 
gradually been diminishing, although it 
cannot be said that they have yet wholly 
disappeared. It can be seen at a glance, 
however, that the Commissioners are not 
withouteexcuse for whatever delay may be 
complained of in thé progress of the work 
under their care. There is no evidence 
that the Department is not executing its 
task faithfully and well. On the contrary, 
this latest report shows that steady and 
substantial progress is being made along 
the water front on the west side of the 
city.* The section between Canal and 
Eleventh Streets has been all but com- 
pleted, and the workmen are now busy on 
the wall between Warren and Canal. By 
means of this new wall the piérs and. 
wharves are thrown further out into the 
river, and West Street acquires a width of 
250 feet. It is calculated that between 
Warren and Eleventh Styeets there will be 
ample room for all the foreign lines of 
steamers; and, what with the greatly 
widened streets along’ the docks, facili- 
ties will be afforded for connecting by 
tracks the railroads and the different piers. 
The advantages of such an arrangement 
are obvious, and the result, when the pro- 
posed improvements are completed, cannot 
but be an immense gain to the commerce 
of the city. To carry out and to complete 
the work so far successfully advanced will 
involve large expense. Considerations of 
cost, however, must not be allowed to 
hinder the progress of an enterprise so 
fraught with advantage to the future of the 
metropolis. 

It is gratifying to find that the financial 
condition of the Department, in spite of its 
difficulties, is favorable. ‘The revenues 
for the year ending April 30th, 1878, 
show an increase over the expenditures 
of $223,745.37. The Commissioners ex- 
press the confident hope that the revenues 
of the Department will, in a comparatively 
short time, reach the sum of one million 
dollars annually. 

We do not care, at present, to enter upon 
the discussion of the questions which, toa 
certain extent, divide the opinions of our 
public men regarding the constitution of 
the Dock Commission and the manner in 
which the business of the Department is 
managed. It might be just as well for all 
parties if the Department were subject to 
the same control as the other Departments 
of the eity. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that the Commissioners thein- 
selyes are not responsible for the laws 
under which the Department is organized ; 
and it is indeed difficult to see why the 
public interests should not be as well 
cared for by the Sinking Fund as by the 
Board of Apportionment. That which is of 





paramount interest to us all is that good 


| carried on and completed. 
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work is being accomplished for the city—a 
work which will at once improve its ap- 
It is cer- 


improvements thus far advanced should be 
It is a matter 
of minor importance by whom the work is 
done—whether by the Dock Department, 
as at present constituted, or by some other 
more directly amenable to the control of 
the usual city authorities. 


NEW YORK AND RESUMPTION. 
HE speech of Secretary Sherman at the 
annual dinner of the New England 
Society in this city, on the evening of the 
23d ultimo, dealt almost entirely with the 
question of resumption, and was eminently 
satisfactory in its assurances to the distin- 
guished company to whom it was ad- 
dressed. The Secretary, after dwelling 
upon the necessity and duty of maintaining 
the public faith, and the difficulties which 
have attended the return to the specie 
standard, went on to say: 

** Now that it is nearly accomplished, its maintenance 
will be easy or difficult precisely as the business men of 
this country, and chiefly of this city, make it so, Con- 
gress, hitherto doubting, waits in hopeful expectancy the 
maintenance of resumption. The Supreme Court is, I 
believe, unanimously in favor of restoring coin as the 
constitutional standard of money. The President of the 
United States will not only enforce the Resumption Act, 
but has an abiding faith in its easy execution, The 
powers invested in the Treasury Department are ample 


to meet even an extreme emergency, but | do not antici- 
pate any necessity for their full exercise. Coin will not 
be largely used in the ordinary transaction of business, 
but other forms of money, strictly limited in amount to 
the sum that can sately be maintained at par with coin, 
will be freely paid and accepted as money in all transac- 
tions and for all demand:, The necessary confidence 
that will make this easy will depend very much upon 
men like you, who in the great marts of trade handle the 
productions of our whole country. If you, guided by the 
public good as well as en! ghtened seif-interest, will sup- 
port the policy of resumption, the notes of the United 
States, like iis bonds, wiil travel with increasing credit 


the circuit of the world, The notes should be regarded, 
not, as heretofore, as irredeemable and depreciated 
money, but as the coin certificates of a great nation, rich 
in mines, workshops and broad fields, and richer still in 
untarnished honor, Every man should feel that to aid 
in this is a matter of pride; to obstruct it a just cause of 
reproach. ”’ 


The appeal to the business men of New 
York to aid in the maintenance of resump- 
tion has already been anticipated by their 
strikingly unanimous action in demanding, 
at the hands of the Government, a liberal 
and absolute fulfillment of the national 
obligation to pay the Federal notes in coin. 
Even when Mr. Sherman has wavered, and 
seemed disposed to coquette with the de- 
lusions of the Silverites and Greenback 
fanatics, the voice and conscience of New 
York have resisted with decisive emphasis 
all propositions looking to the debasement 
of the national currency or the smirching 
of the national honor. Now that resump- 
tion is reached, there need be no doubt or 
apprehension as to the direction in which 
the controlling influence of this metropolis, 
on this great and vital question, will be 
asserted. If the restoration of national 
prosperity, through the maintenance of 
honest money and an honest financial 
policy, depends upon the ‘‘business men 
chiefly of this city,” the country may 
anticipate, with confidence, a speedy deliv- 
erance from the depression and embarrass- 
ments which have so long paralyzed its 
energies and darkened its prospects. 








OUR WHISKY REVENUES. 


N view of the important relation which 
the Internal Revenue Bureau sustains 
to the finances of the country, it must be 
gratifying to taxpayers to know that the 
administration of this branch of the public 
service is characterized both by integrity 
and a high degree of efficiency. No de- 
partment encounters more formidable ob- 
stacles in the prosecution of its work; the 
laws affecting the interests with which it 
has to deal provoke the antagonism of 
all the baser elements of vicious natures, 
and their provisions are, not unfrequently, 
successfully evaded, greatly to the damage 
of the-public revenues. During the past year, 
however, their enforcement has been excep- 
tionally thorough and satisfactory. The re- 
port of the Commissioner shows that, as a 
result of the operations against illicit dis- 
tillers in the mountain regions of the Vir- 
ginias, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia and Alabama, 1,258 stills have been 
seized and 2,990 arrests have been made for 
illicit distillation. The greatest number of 
seizures, 290, was in North Carolina, and the 
next highest, 235, in Georgia. Since July, 
1877, five revenue officers have been killed 
and thirteen wounded in incursions against 
illicit distillers. Of a gross collection from 
the spirit, tobacco and all other taxes of 
$110,663,868, but $9,705 was unaccounted 
for at the end of the fiscal year, and of this 
sum $4,665 has been paid in, leaving a net 
deficiency of only $5,035, or about one- 
fiftieth part of one per cent. of the whole 
amount collected. No better testimony as 
to the efficiency of this service could be 
desired than is embodied in these simple 
figures. 
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The report of the Commissioner presents 


some additional facts touching the extent | Russia and Turkey appear to have decided 
| upon putting an end to the difficulties so 
| long protracted 


of the whisky manufacture in the country 
at large which have a peculiar interest and 
value at this time. During the year 5,652 


| in Turkey—have at last arranged the terms 


distilleries, in full operation, consumed | 
for the purpose of distillation 1,027,886 
bushels of malt, 3,947 of wheat, 55,612 | 


of barley, 2,156,832 of rye, 11,074,366 of 
corn, 277,607 of mill-feed and 71, of other 
materials, making an aggregate of 
14,680,552 bushels. Of molasses, 1,995,645 
gallons are reported 
manufacture of rum. From these various 
materials were produced 56,103,053 gallons 
of distilled spirits. During the first four 
months of the present year 3,302,766 
gallons were exported, against 
gallons in the corresponding period last 
year. The manufacture of Bourbon whiskies 
has spread into Illinois, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio and Texas; but 
Kentucky yet leads the list, having marketed 
3,600,000 gallons out of a total of 5,000,000 
gallons for the entire United States. Massa- 
chusetts monopolizes the entire licensed 
rum trade, with the insignificant exception 
of 48,000 gallons made in New Hampshire. 
In rye whiskies Pennsylvania leads with 
1,051,634 gallons, followed by Kentucky 
with 230,212 gallons, Maryland with 212,104, 
and Virginia with 119,979. In gin dis- 
tillation Connecticut leads the list, there 
being 175,959 gallons marketed from that 
State, as against 116,914 from Lllinois and 
72,006 from Massachusetts. The receipts 
from fermented liquors show a steady in- 
crease, reaching $9,937,051 in the fiscal 
year as against $9,480,780 during the pre- 
ceeding year. 

These figures wil] at least afford striking 
texts for the advocates of the temperance 
reform. They certainly seem to show that 
the liquor interest, in spite of repressive 
legislation and the influence of moral 
suasion, has not materially diminished in 
magnitude or importance as a business 
factor. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


HILE the year just closed has been 

marked by extraordinary vicissitudes, 
and capital and labor have sustained a 
serious and almost universal extinguish- 
ment of their usual profits, the fact re- 
mains that the business of the country has 
been greater than in any preceding year of 
our history. This is very conclusively 
shown—not to consider other evidences—- 
by the returns of freight transportation by 
the principal routes. Thus the tonnage 
by the New York Central and Erie Rail- 
ways and the New York Canals, in 1873, 
which was the largest then ever known, 
amounting to 18,20U,208, was exceeded in 
1878 by 816,500 tons, equal to four and a 
half percent. On the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Grand Trunk of Canada, and 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the tonnage shows 
a like proportionate increase—the gain of 
the Grand Trunk being over thirty per 
cent., and that of the Baltimore and Ohio 
nearly one hundred per cent since 1873. 
Even these figures do not fully represent 
the actual increase in the traffic of the 
country; but they are quite sufficient to 
show that our business has attained a 
volume altogether unprecedented, and that 
at the pace at which we have started on 
the high road to prosperity, there can 
scarcely be a question as to our speedy re- 
cuperation from all the losses and exhaus- 
tion of the panic. We may well enter upon 
the new year with buoyant hope and confi- 
dence in the future. 








HOW THE OLD WORLD WAGS. 


ISHES for a Merry Christmas and a 

Happy New Year have been very im- 
perfectly fulfilled inthe Old World. They 
have been cruelly disappointed in the 
British Isles by the distresses accompany- 
ing a great commercial and industrial 
crisis. Bank failures, suspensions of lead- 
ing mercantile firms, short hours or utter 
stoppage of work in the manufacturing 
districts, actual and threatened strikes, 
and, in the east of London particularly, 
sheer destitution, offer a sad contrast to the 
picture of national prosperity which the 
United Kingdom has been wont to present. 
The situation has been aggravated by 
severe Winter weather throughout the 
kingdom. In Scotland this has been espe- 
ciallysevere. All the railways in the north 
were blocked by the heaviest snowlall in 
thirty years. Two London mail- trains 
was snowed up two or three days before 
Christmas near Aberdeen. Altogether seven 
trains were snowed up and traffic was sus- 
pended. Very cold weather has likewise 
prevailed on the European Continent. In 
Geneva itself four hundred men and one 
hundred and twenty horses and carts were 
constantly occupied in clearing the streets. 
There is more snow on the Vosges than the 
oldest inhabitant remembers, ard wolves 


have penetrated as far as the gates of | tial trial being thus assured, the verdict, 
Metaphoricaliy, also, the wolf is at | whatever it may be, will no doubt be ac- 
the door in many other places throughout cepted by the country, unless it shall 


| 


Metz. 


Europe. 
Politically, however, there is a prospect 


fermented for the} 


787,471 | 
| league, which has ordered 


| 


| gotten to appreciate it adequately, but 


| Sian troops. 
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of a less stormy Winter beyond the Atlantic. , 


in the old Turkish pro- 
vinees. Caratheodori Pasha, and Count 
Zichy—the Austro-Hungarian ambassador 


on which will be established the convention 
between the Porte and Austria relative to 
Novi-Bazar and Bosnia. ‘This perspective 
excites the former leaders of the Bosnian 
insurrection, and one of them has even 
threatened the inhabitants of Serajevo to 
raise forty thousand men in the district of 
Novi-Bazar for the purpose of punishing 
them. Furious at seeing hisschemes foiled 
by the Albanian League, the same chief has 
tried to stir up the peopl3 against this 
his arrest. 
Thirty steamers have been engaged at 
Odessa in order to carry back to Russia 
100,000 men of Todleben’s army now in 
Turkey. It is manifest that if the Czar is 
thus preparing to reduce his army of occu- 
pation, it is because the definitive treaty de- 
sired by him is on the eve of being signed 
by the Sultan. Italy has proposed con- 
certed action on the part of the European 
Powers not directly interested in the East- 
ern Question, in case there should be any 
further disturbance in Bulgaria and in 
Roumelia after the evacuation by the Rus- 
If all these hopes shall be 
realized, at least a tranquil Winter in 
Europe can be counted upon. : 

As for the prospect in Afghunistan, it is 
probable that, notwithstanding all the con- 
tradictory dispatches relative to the flight 
of the Ameer and the departure of the Rus- 
sian Mission from Cabul, the first month’s 
campaign of the invading Anglo-Indian 
armies having successfully attained the 
immediate objects in view, the British Gov- 
ernment will patiently await the eventuali- 
ties of a four months’ Winter, without 
many more active or extensive opera- 
tions. If the Ameer has actually fled be- 
yond the frontier, it is likely that the 
Viceroy of India will be instructed to 
assure the inhabitants of Afghanistan that 
his Empress Victoria does not. war upon 
them but only against Shere Ali himself. 
In that case, indeed, fresh complications 
may arise, as a civil war in Afghanistan 
might afford the Czar a new pretext to in- 
terfere in behalf of the Ameer against his 
son, Yakoub Khan (who is said to have, 
come submissively into Jellalabad), or any 
other vassal prince by whom the British 
Government might decide to replace him, 
without attempting, at present, at least, to 
annex Afghanistan—an ambitious project 
which would cost so much life and treasure, 
and be, unquestionably,-so unpopular with 
British taxpayers. 

Meanwhile, the Abdin Palace—theWinter 
residence of the Khedive of Egypt—has 
been half destroyed by fire; the King of 
Denmark and the Emperor of Austria have 
been threatened with assassination; and 
the Czar is too busily engaged at home in 
trying to conjure down the Nihilist spectre 
and to repress agitation among the stludénts 
of the universities, to devote more than 
secondary attention ta what is going on in 
Afghanistan. The Czar and his long-headed 
counselors know very well that they can 
afford to bide their time without prema- 
turely hastening the conflict which is bound 
to come, sooner or later, in Central Asia 
between the British lion and thé Russian 
bear. Itisa pity, however, that the Em- 
peror Alexander should be ill-advised, in 
trying to repress the internal troubles of 
his empire, to adopt similar measures to 
those employed in Germany by his uncle, 
the Emperor William, and by Prince Bis- 
marck—measures so reactionary as to ag- 
gravate the very evils they are intended to 
cure. 

Happily, in France and in Switzerland 
the signs of the times are more auspicious. 
Gambetta confidently predicts a Repub- 
lican majority of twenty-four in the French 
Senate, and declares it to be the duty of 
the Republic to consolidate itself and to 
govern all, opposing parties. And the 
Grand Council of Geneva has adopted the 
principle of separation between Church and 
State—a principle so well established in 
our own republic that we have nearly for- 


which is still, and probably too long will 
be, at the bottom of most questions that 
agitate Europe. 
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In Cincinnati a grave-robber has been 
sent to the penitentiary. A more effective 
punishment, probably, would be the public 
flogging of all persons convicted of this 
crime. Men will go to jail without a mur- 
mur who would shrink with shame and ter- 
ror from the idea of being whipped in the 
presence of a gaping crowd. 





Ir is announced that Chief Justice Waite 
will preside at the trial of the election 
cases in South Carolina, which will begin 
within a few days. An honest and impar- 





turn out that the juries are subjected to 
partisan intimidation. 


THE total receipts of the New York 
canals during the past year amounted to 
$993,342, being an increase of $113,146 
over those of the year previous. The whole 
amount of freight carried on the canals 
from the opening to the close of naviga- 
tion was 5,170,822 tons, against 4,955,963 
tons last year, being an increase of 214,859 
tons. Among the articles showing an in- 
crease are wheat, corn, apples, pig-iron, 
sugar, molasses and others; while among 
the items showing a decrease are pork, 
lard, barley, flax-seed, bloom and bar-iron, 
railroad iron, coal and iron ore. 





THE Senate in the next Congress will 
contain 42 Democrats, 33 Republicans, and 
1 Independent, a Democratic majority 
of 8 over all. The House of Representa- 
tives will consist of 146 Democrats, 129 
Republicans, 10 Nationals, and three mem- 
bers classed by the New York World as 
**Tammanyites,” who will act with the 
Democracy on national issues. There is 
one vacancy, and four members are yet to 
be chosen from California. There will be 
several contested seats; but, in any case, 
it is apparent that the Democrats will have 
a clear. working majority. It is to be 
hoped that the Party may employ its power 
somewhat more wisely than it has done in 
the present Congress. 





THE Moffet bell-punch has proved a com- 
parative failure in Virginia, where, during 
the year just closed, the registers and 
licenses combined produced only $83,669 
more than the old license system. It was 
claimed for the registers that they would 
yield at least $600,000 per- annum. In 
many localities public opinion has been 
against the law, and dealers who have neg- 


lected. to ring the bell upon the sale of 


drinks have not been reported, because 
their customers ‘regarded the law as op- 
pressive, inquisitorial and unjust. Efforts 
will be made to amend the law so as to se- 
secure greater efficiency inthe system, but 
we suspect it will be found in the end that 
all devices which depend for their success 
upon the integrity of the keepers of grog- 
geries will prove a poor substitute for a 
vigorous license system honestly enforced. 





STATISTICS compiled by the Department 
of Buildings show that the value of the new 
buildings put up within the limits of this 
city during the last ten years reaches the 
enormous sum of $297,000,000—that is, an 
average of $30,000,000 a year. : For build- 
ings altered and repaired, there has also 
been an expenditure of about half that sum 
yearly. During the last eight years, the 
amount of building, each year, has very 
sensibly declined, but there are now indi- 
cations of a ‘revival—the first nine months 
of the present year showing a decided in- 
crease over 1877 in the number of new 
buildings erected. The new structures are 
nearly all dwellings, and are situated almost 
entirely in that part of the city lying north 
of Fortieth Street. The total number of 
buildings now within the corporate limits of 
New. York is about 88,000. 





Ir is a striking illustration of the office- 
hunting greed of the average American 
politician that within a day after the an- 
nouncement of the death of Bhyard Taylor, 


and before his remains had been coffined, ‘ 


shoals of candidates had started up for the 
position. made vacant by his decease, and 
a sharp contention was in progress at 
Washington among the eager rivals for the 
favor of the Executive. To say that such 
proceedings are indecent is but feebly to 
express the feeling with which they must 
be regarded by all ‘right thinking people. 
The lean and hungry seekers of office 
might at least wait until the dead in whose 
shoes they seek to stand are under ground, 
and the tears of the mourners are dry, 
before thrusting themselves forward with 
lustful impetuosity as applicants for honors 
of which, at the best, they are seldom 
worthy. 





OnE would suppose that genius would 
scarcely attempt to improve so simple an 
implement as a steel pen, but Mrs. Henry 
D. J. Pratt, of Washington, D. C., has ob- 
tained a patent for a peculiar-shaped pen 
that is destined to become immensely pop- 
ular. The right point is sharp like that of 
other pens, while the left one has a slight 
bevel on the side, this being the peculiarity 
which produces all the advantages of the 
new implement. To a back-hand writer 
this pen is the most valuable that has ever 
been made, as the bevel prevents all scratch- 
ing or picking of the paper. It is also far 
superior to other patterns for engrossing, 
hair and swelling lines being controlled 
with the utmost ease. In our own edi- 
torial-rooms Mrs. Pratt’s pen has been put 
to hard, everyday work, and gives complete 
satisfaction. We understand that it has 
been received with the favor it deserves in 
the various departments of the National 
Government. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 
Tue coal combination was formally dissolved, 
December 27th. : 
| Tue Rey. Leonanpn Woops, L.L.D., ex-Presi- 
| dent of Bowdoin College, died in Boston, December 24th 


aged 72 


A company has been formed of New York and 


Boston Capitalists to carry out rapid transit schemes in 
Brookiyn. 

Rean-Apmirat Henry K. Horr, United States 
Navy, died at Washington, D. C., December 25th, aged 
sixty-nine. 

A viapvct connecting the east and west ends of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 3,200 feet long, was formally opened 


December 27th. 


Tue great snow blockade in central, western 
and northern New York was broken December 27th, and 
wains began rennlog 


Curer Mosgs and ten of his principal men have 
been captured and placed in continement at Yakmea, 
Washington Territory. 


E. L. Pierce, biographer of the late Senator 
Sumner, has been appointed Assistant Treasurer of. the 
United States at Boston. 


A status of the late Charles Sumner, erected 
in the Public Gardens Boston, was unvailed on December 
24th, Governor Rice making the address. 


Tue Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that 
the recent issue of $2,000,000 in bonds to complete the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad was valid. 


Genera D. C. McCarivum, late General Super- 
intendeot of Construction of Army Railroads, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 27th, aged 64. 


Wituiam H. Vanpersitr has chartered four- 
teen iron steamsbips to transport the freight of the New 
York Central Railroads to various parts of Europe. 


James Gorpvon Benwert’s steam yacht, the 
Jeanette, arrived at Sav Francisco, December 27th, and 
will leave in June with the American Polur Expedition. 


Jupce Incauts has granted an order restrain- 
ing the officers of the Manhattan Savings Bank, of New 
York City, from resuming payment at the expiration of 
the sixty days’ limit. 


Ir is believed that the decision of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury will be modified, and that he will sup- 
ply the Teller Committee with funds to begin the inves- 
tigation of Southern elections. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received of the founder- 
ing of the steamer Emily B. Souder, trom New York to 
Santo Domingo, on December 10th, probably off Hatteras. 
But two persons are known to bave been saved. 


Rosert A. Pepwick, the alleged defaulting 
Custom House clerk of Benkard & Hutton, New York, 
who is accused of taking $108,000, and who disappeared 
last October, was arrested on Broadway, on December 
28th, and released on $5,000 bail. 


Tue Bill for the reorganization of the army will 
be called up in the House of Representatives soon after 
the bolidays, and an effort made to have a day set for 
its consideration. It meets with much greater favor 
in army circles than was anticipated. 


Arcunisnop Purcett of Cincinnati has begged 
of the Pope a release {rom his ecclesiastical labors on 
account of the infirmities of old age. He has madea 
statement concerning his pecuniary embarrassment, of 
which it is expected the clergy will relieve him. 


A MEssENGER of the Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank of New York losta package containing 
$209,722 in certificates and notes, while on bis way to 
the Clearing House on December 27th. and on the fol- 
lowing day all but $7,722 was returned to the bank 
through the post-office, 


Tue suit against the Government brought by 
the heirs of Stephen A. Douglas, for certain cotton cap- 
tured by the United States Government in Mississippi 
during the war, and sold as abandoned property, has 
been settled finally in the Court of Claims at Washing- 
ton, by a judgment in favor of the claimants. 


Foreign. 
Tue miners in West Yorkshire, England, are 
taking steps to resist a reduction in wages. @ 


_ A synpicatge has been formed to lay another 
cable between France and the United States, 


Lerma, a revolutionary Mexican chief, has 
been defeated, and eighty of his adherents were imme- 
diately banged. . 


Tue Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier has been elected 
member of the French Academy,vice Archbishop Du- 
panloup, deceased. 


Scieman Paswa, sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment for misconduct in the Russo-Turkish war, 
has been pardoned by the Sultana. 


” Tue officia] inquiry into the cause of the loss of 
the German steamsip Pommerania exonerates the cap- 
tain and his officers from blame. 


Tue Supreme Court of Justice has finally con- 
demned to death Juan Moneasi, who attempted to assas- 
sinate the King of Spain on the 25th of October last. 


Tue Vatican has authorized commemorative 
services on the anniversary of the death of King Victor 
Emmanuel in all the churches of Rome, except the four 
Basilicas, ? 


A rurTHer litigation has occurred among the 
students at the Universities of Kieff and Moscow, but it 
was promptly suppressed. Most of the students recently 
arrested at St. Petersburg have been released. 


Ir is officially denied that Germany contem- 
plates founding a colony in America, and declared that 
there is no ground for reports of a conflict or of un- 
friendly relations between Germany and America. 


M. Leon Cuorreavx has again been delegated 
to visit America in the interest of the Franco-American 
Commercial Treaty, and it is believed that the draft of 
a new treaty will be gubmitted to both Governments 
before July next. 


A TELEGRAM from Ceara, in North Brazil, reports 
that the deaths in the capital of that province from 
small-pox number 600 daily. The distress in the inte- 
rior of the province is appalling. The people are devour- 
ing carrion and corpses. 


In Afghanistan, the British forces have hanged 
an Afghan who, while in their ranks, sought to warn 
his countrymen of an advance on the Peiwar Pass. 
Eighteen others were sentenced to terms of from seven 
to fourteen years’ penal servitude for desertion. 


Tue State Line steamship State of Louisiana, 
bound from Glasgow to New York, grounded on Hunter’s 
Rock, when entering Lough Larne, seventeen miles 
from Belfast, December 24th. All the passengers were 
taken off and half the cargo will be saved. The vessel 
will probably prove a total wreck, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the THlhustrated European Press.—S8ere Pace 331. 
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PENNSYLVANTA.— DEPARTURE OF THE NAVAL CRUISERS BUILT FOR THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT FROM PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 21sr. 


DEPARTURE OF AMERICAN-BUILT 
RUSSIAN CRUISERS, 


WO of the four vessels built at Cramp’s ship- 
yard, and purchased by the Russian Government 
for naval cruisers, Jeft their moorings on Saturday, 
December 21st, and proceeded to sea. They were 
named, when tle frameworks were laid, the State 
of California and the Columbus, but under their 


new ownership will be christened the Hurope and | 


the Asia. 

The clearance papers of the two vessels were 
taken out at the Fhiladelphia Custom House. They 
represent. the ships as in ballast and bound for 
Sitka, Alaska. Their papers are regular and legal, 
and the vessels are nominally American bottoms 
bound for an American port. 

As the ships Jett the whart the Russian sailors on 
the steamers Africa and Zabiaca mounted the rig- 
ging and gave them a parting salute, and the Key- 
stone Battery fired a salute of twenty-six guns, 
They were also saluted as they passed the Market 
Street wharf. A number of invited guests accom- 
panied the steamers down the river to Chester. A 
salute greeted the two vessels as the Hurope led the 
way past the Navy Yard at League Island and 
steamed slowly down the river through the fog and 
falling snow. 

In order to avoid possible international difficul- 
ties both vessels cleared under their original 
names—Columbus and State of California. They 
pes ha no colors except the United States flag, 
and Mr. Barker, the reputed agent of the Russian 
Government, went with the State of California (the 
Europe) as the registered owner, and in charge of 
both vessels. They are, therefore, nominally, 
American craft, bound from one American port to 
another. The Hurope carries about three hundred 
and the Asia two hundred ‘“ passengers.’’ It is 
said that when the vessels are out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Mr. Barker will transfer 


them to Captain Smetschkin, Chief of the Burean- 


of Construction of the Imperial Navy of Russia. 
Captains Grippenburg and Aullan, of the Russian 
Navy, willimmediately displace Captains Shankland 
and Schellinger of the Europe and Asia respec- 
tively. The two remaining Russian cruisers, the 
America and Africa, are expected to leave Phila- 
delphia in about a month. 


JOHN WALTER, 
PROPRIETOR OF THE LONDON ‘* TIMEs.’’ 


fa present proprietor of the great English news- 
paper, the London Times, is known contempo- 
raneously as John Walter the Third. Upwards of a 
hundred years ago the world heard the announce- 
ment that for the future the Daily Universal Register 
would bear the title of the Zines, and would he 
‘‘ printed logographically.’’ But even this innova- 
tion failed to secure any special attention to Mr. 
Walter’s news-sheet; nor was it till its printer, pro- 
prietor and editor, in 1790, attacked the corruptions 
of the Court with the customary consequences of 
fine and imprisonment, that the first gleams of the 
future greatness of the Times were visible. In the 
course of five short years the essential features of 
the Times were definitely and immutably estab- 
lished. Of course it paid the penalty tor its bold- 
ness. It denounced the abuses of Lord Melville, 
and the Government withdrew from the Walters the 
office of Printers to the Customs, which the family 
had held for eighteen years. A little later, when 
Napoleon was engaged in his struggle with Austria, 
and the public desire for news had reached an in- 


tensity hitherto unknown, Jolin Walter's intelli- ; 


gence packets were stopped at the outports, while 
those destined for ministerial journals were hurried 
on to London. In answer to his complaint he was 
told significantly that he might receive his papers 
asafavor. But Walter was not to be bribed. He 
first, defied the Government and then he beat them. 
In August, 1809, the Times announced the capitula- 

tion of Flushing two days before any information 
of the event reached Whitehall. From that day to 

this the history of the Times has been one of 
progressive triumphs and increasing sway. Its 


| and need scarcely be dwelt upon here. 





ventures and its successes have passed into history, 


A few years ago, during the Franco-Prussian war 
a young German named Kastenbein brought a com- 
posing-machine which he had invented before the | 
attention of the authorities of Printing-house Square. 
The idea was approved and wasadopted. More than 
fifty years previously to this a countryman of Kas- 
tenbein, one Frederick Koenig, conceived tlie idea 
of printing by steam. In 1814 John Walter the Second | 
decided to adopt Koenig’s patent. ‘The prejudice of | 


the working-classes against the innovations of ma- | 





ENGLAND.— JOHN WALTER, M. P., PROPRIETOR OF THE LONDON “TIMES,” 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY NOTMAN. 


chinery was then at its height, and Mr. Walter 
deemed it advisable to conduct his operations in 
secret, At length the suspicions of his employés 
were aroused. They threatened openly ‘‘ destruc- 
tion to him and his traps.”’ Mr. Walter deemed it 
expedient to communicate with the police, and at 
six .o’clock on the morning of November 29th, 1814, 
he walked into the press-room and astonished 
its occupants by telling them that the Times 
was already printing by steam: that if they at- 
tempted violence there was a force ready to sup- 
press it; but that it they were peaceable their 
wages should be continued till similar employment 
for them could be found. Sixty years ago the 
Koenig press ‘“‘ran off’? 1,100 copies (printed, 
however, only on one side) in an hour. To-day 
the double-barreled Walter press prints 17,000 
copies, on both sides, an hour, and that press is the 
work of John Walter the Third. 

It may well be considered a grotesque chance 
which gave a man so cool-headed and clear- 
visioned as Mr. Walter such a colleague as he had 
on his first entrance to Parliament in 1847, Feargus 
O'Connor, who, strangely enough, four years pre- 
viously, had brought an action against the pub- 
lisher of the Times for a libel, charging him with 
venality and corruption, and had obtained a verdict 
of £20 damages. John Walter the Second had re- 
presented Nottingham for some years, both before 
and after the first Reform Bill. Ig 1843 he sug- 
gested that his son should take his place. John 
Walter the Third came forward, and was defeated. 
Four years later the ‘borough famous for lace and 
lambs, rotten eggs and Mr. Bernal Osborne, elected 
him, free of all expense. In the House of Com- 
mons the debates in which Mr. Walter has chiefly 
distinguished himself have been of a social, educa- 
tional or religious character, while he has been a 
most useful member of committees innumerable. 
Prepared to take what may be called the popular 
view in most political matters, Mr, Walter has never 
been a hunter after political popularity, and has 
frequently refused to gratify the vanity of a popular 
audience with a courage and a candor that are far 
above all praise. He has confidence in himself; l.e 
has no aggressive self-consequence in his manner. 
If one were to judge from the admirable complete- 
ness with which he plays the role of country gen- 
tleman; the solicitude which he takes in the tilling 
of soil and the yield of crops, in model farms, work- 
men’s cottages and threshing-machines—in a word, 
in every department of country business — one 
might suppose that Printing House Square had 
neither attraction nor interest for Mr. Walter. He 
has built five schools on his Berkshire estate, pro- 
viding accommodation for a total of 700 children ; 
the bricks of the new office of the Times in Queen 
Victoria Street were made by his own laborers and 
in his own brickfield ; and if he has crowned the 
fortunes of his family, it is because he perpetuates 
in himself the abilities and the virtues of its founders, 


THE MICROPHONE IN THE PULPIT. 


Qs a recent Sunday, a microphone was placed in 
J the pulpit of a chapel in Halifax, England, and 
connected by a private telegraph line running by 
with the residence of a gentleman a mile distant. 
Every part of the service was distinctly heard at 
the gentleman’s house, with the exception of a few 
words rendered indistinct by the preacher becoming 
a little excited, and shaking the microphone, the 
presence of which he never dreamt of, or he might 
have been somewhat nervous at the idea that his 
sermon was being conveyed away, he knew not 





So faithfully did the microphone do its 
heard to close 


whither. 
work that the cha;el-keeper was 
the doors after service, walk up the aisle and up 
the pulpit steps, in conversation with some one 
else. Subsequently, experiments were made in 
the schoolroom of another chapel, and the sing- 
ing of the scholars was transmitted and re-traps 
mitted over a number v! telegraph lines with 
remarkable clearness. The idea is about to he 
put to practical use, the gefitieman already re- 
ferred to having given nstructions that his house 
should be connected with that of 
near,in order that an invalid may hear the service 
from one of the churches in the town. 


THE FALLEN LEAVES. 
By Wikre COoL.Lins. 
(Continued from front page.) 
change of scene in that form of words. A.man 
habitually fortified behind his own inbred obsti- 
nacy and selfishness is for the most part an 
irresistible power within the limits of his-do- 

mestic circle. 

As a rule, patient Mrs. Ronald yielded ; and 
her husband stood revealed to his neighbors 
in the glorious character of a married man 
who had his own way. 

But in the Autumn of 1856, the retribution 
which sooner or later descends on all despot- 
isms, great and small, overtook the iron rule 
of Old Ronald, and defeated the domestic ty- 
rant on the battlefield of his own fireside. 

The children born of the marriage, two in 
number, were both daughters. The elder had 
mortally offended her father by marrying im- 
prudently—in a pecuniary sense. He had de- 
clared that she should never enter his house 
again ; and he had mercilessly kept his word. 
The younger daughter (now eighteen years of 
age) proved to be also a source of parental 
inquietude, in another way. She was the pas- 
sive cause of the revolt which set her father’s 
authority at defiance. For some little time 
past she had been out of health. After many 
ineffectual trials of the mild influence of per- 
suasion, her mother’s patience at last gave 


way. Mrs. Ronald insisted—yes, actually in- 
sisted—on taking Miss Emma to the seaside. 


‘What's the matter with you?” Old Ronald 
asked; detecting something that perplexed 
him in his wife’s look and manner, on the me- 
morable occasion when she asserted a will of 
her own for the first time in her life. 

A man of finer observation would have dis- 
covered the signs of -no ordinary anxiety and 
alarm, struggling to show themselves openly 
in the poor woman’s face. Her husband only 
saw a change that puzzled him. “Send for 
Emma,” he said, his natural cunning inspiring 
him with the idea of confronting the mother 
and daughter, and of seeing what came of 
that. Emma appeared, plump and short, with 
large blue eyes, and full, pouting lips, and 
splendid yellow hair: otherwise, miserably 
pale, languid in her movements, careless iu 
her dress, sullen in her manner. Out of health 
as her mother said, and as her father saw. 

“You can see for yourself,” said Mrs. Ro- 
nald, “that the girl s pining for fresh air. I 
have heard Ramsgate recommended.” 

Old Ronald looked at his daughter. She 
represented the one tender place in his nature. 
It was not a large place ; but it did exist. And 
the proof of it is, that he began to yield—with 
the worst possible grace. 

“ Well, we will see about it,” he said. 

“There is no time to be lost,’ Mrs. Ronald 
persisted. “I mean to take her to Ramsgate 
to-morrow.” 

Mr. Ronald looked at his wife as a dog looks 
at the maddened sheep that turns on him. 

“ You mean,” repeated the stationer. “ Upon 
my soul—what next! You mean? Where is 
the money.to come from? Answer me that.” 

Mrs. Ronald declined to be drawn into a 
conjugal dispute, in the presence of her daugh- 
ter. She took Emma’s ’arm, and led her to 

the door. There she stopped, and spoke : 

“T have already told you that the girl is 
ill,’ she said to her husband. “ And I now 
tell you again that she must have the sea-air. 
For God’s sake don’t let us quarrel! I have 
enough to tryeme without that.” 

She closed the door on herself and daugh- 
ter, and left her lord and master standing 
face to face with the wreck of his own out- 
raged authority. : 

What further progress was made by the do- 
mestic revolt, when the bedroom candles were 
lit, and the hour of retirement had arrived’ 
with the night, is naturally involved in mys- 
tery. This alone is certain: On the next 
morning, the luggage was packed, and the cab 
was called to the door. Mrs. Ronald spoke 
her parting words to her husband in private. 

i hope I have not expressed myself too 
strongly about taking Emma to the seaside,” 
she said, in gentle, pleading tones. “I am 
anxious about our girl’s health. If I have 
offended you—without meaning it, God knows! 
—say you forgive me before I go. I have 
tried honestly, dear, to be a good wife to you. 
And you have always trusted me, haven’t you? 
And you trust me still—I am sure you trust 
me still? 

She took his lean, cold hand, and pressed it 
fervently; her eyes rested on him with a 
strange mixture of timidity and anxiety. Still 
in the prime of her life, she preserved her 
personal attractions—the fair, calm, refined 
face, the natural grace of look and movement— 
which had made her marriage to a man old 
enough to be her father a cause of angry 
astonishment among all her friends. In the 
agitation that now possessed her her color 
rose, her eyes brightened ; she looked for the 
moment almost young enough to be Emma’s 
sister. Her husband opened his hard old eyes 
in surly bewilderment. “ Why need you make 
this fuss?’ he asked. “I don’t understand 
you.” Mrs. Ronald shrank at those words as 


if he had struck her. She kissed him in silence 
and joined her daughter in the cab. 


a gentleman | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| with their master in the shop. Something had 
| Ups t Old Ronald. 
j be put up earlier that evening than usual. 


| Instead of going to his club (at the tavern | 


| round the corner), he took a long walk in the 
lonely and lifeless streets of the City by night. 
There was no disguising it from himself: his 


| wife’s behavior at ‘parting had made him | 


| uneasy. He naturally swore at her for taking 
that liberty, while he lay awake alone in his bed. 
“Damn the woman! What does she mean?” 
The cry of the soul utters itself in various 
forms of expression. That was the cry of old 
Ronald’s soul, literally translated. 


Il. 


THE next morning brought him a letter from 
Ramsgate : * 

“T write immediately to tell you of our safe 
arrival. We have found comfortable lodgings 
(as the address at the head of this letter will 
inform you) in Albion Place. I thank you, 
and Emma desires to thank you also, for your 
kindness in providing us with ample means 
for taking our little trip. It is beautiful 
weather to-day; the sea is calm, and the 
pleasure-boats are out. We do not of course 
expect to see you here. But if you do, by any 
chance, overcome your objection to moving 
out of London,I have a little request to make. 
Please let me hear of your visit beforehand— 
so that I may not omit all needful prepara- 
tions. I know you dislike being troubled with 
letters (except on business), so I will not write 
too frequently. Be so good as to take no news 
for good news, in the intervals. When you 
have a few minutes to spare, you will write, 
I hope, and tell me how you and the shop are 
going on. Emma sends you her love, in which 
I beg to join.”’ So the letter was expressed, 
and so it ended. 

“They needn’t be afraid of my troubling 
them. Calm seas and pleasure-boats! Stuff 
and nonsense!” Such was the first impres- 
sion which his wife’s report of herself pro- 
duced on Old Ronald’s mind. After a while, 
he looked at the letter again—and frowned, 
and reflected. “Please let me hear of your 
visit beforehand,” he repeated to himself, as 
if the request had been in some incomprehen- 
sible way offensive to him. He epened the 
drawer of his desk, and threw the letter into 
it. When business was over for the day, he 
went to his club at the tavern, and made him- 
self unusually disagreeable to everybody. 

A week passed. In the interval he wrote 
briefly to this wife. “I’m all right, and the 
shop goes on as usual.” He also forwarded 
one or two letters which came for Mrs. Ronald. 
No more news reached him from Ramsgate. 
“T suppose they’re enjoying themselves,’’ he 
reflected. “The house looks queer without 
them ; I’ll go to the club.” 

He stayed later than usual, and drank more 
than usual, that night. It was nearly one in 
morning, when he let himself in with his latch- 
key, and went up-stairs to bed. 

Approaching the toilette-table, he found a 
letter lying on it, addressed to “ Mr. Ronald— 
private.” It was not in his wife’s handwrit- 
ing; not in any handwriting known to him. 
The characters sloped the wrong way, and the 
envelope bore no postmark. He eyed it over 
and over suspiciously. At last he opened it, 
and read these lines : 

“You are advised by a true friend to lose 
no time in looking after your wife. There are 
strange doings at the seaside. If you don’t 
believe me, ask Mrs. Turner, Number 1, Slains- 
row, Ramsgate.” 

No address, no date, no signature—an anony- 
mous letter, the first he had ever received in 
the long course of his life. 

His hard brain was in no way affected by 
the liquor he had drunk. He sat down on his 
bed, mechanically folding and refolding the 
letter. The reference to “Mrs. Turner ” pro- 
duced no impression on him of any sort; no 


- person of that name, common as it was, hap- 


pened to be numbered on the list of his friends 
or his customers. But for one circumstance, he 
would have thrown the letter aside in contempt. 
His memory reverted to his wife’s incompre- 
hensible behavior at parting. Addressing him 
through that remembrance, the anonymous 
warning assumed a certain importance to his 
mind. He went down to his desk, in the back 
office, and took his wife’s letter out of the 
drawer, and read it through slowly. “Ha!” 
he said, pausing as he came across the sen- 
tence which reqyested him to write before- 
hand, and in the unlikely event of his deciding 
to go to Ramsgate. He thought again of the 
strangely persistent way in which his wife 
had dwelt on his trusting her ; he recalled her 
nervous, anxious looks, her deepening color, 
her agitation at one moment, and then her 
sudden silence and her sudden retreat to the 
cab. Fed by these irritating influences, the 
inbred suspicion in his nature began to take 
fire slowly. She might be innocent enough in 
asking him to give her notice before he joined 
her at the seaside—she might naturally be 
anxious to omit no needful preparation for his 
comfort. Still, he didn’t like it; no, he didn’t 
like it. An appearance as of a slow collapse 
passed little by little over his rugged, wrinkled 
face. He looked many years older than his 
age, as he sat at the desk, with the flaring 
candlelight close in front of him, thinking. 
The anonymous letter lay before him, side by 
side with his wife’s letter. On a sudden, he 
lifted his gray head, and clinched his fist, and 
struck the venomous written warning as if it 
had been a living thing that could feel. “ Who- 
ever you are,’ he said, “I'll take your 
advice.” 

He never even made the attempt to go to 
bed that night. His pipe helped him through 
the comfortless and dreary hours. Once or 
twice he thought of his daughter. Why had 
her mother been so anxious about her? Why 
had her mother taken her to Ramsgate? Per- 





For the rest of that day, the persons in the 
stationer’s employment had a hard time of it 


haps, as a blind—ah, yes, perhaps as a blind! 


He ordered his shutters to | few necessaries. 


| the clerk. 


any other reason, he packed a handbag with a 
‘ As soon as the servant was 
stirring, he ordered her to make him a cup of 
strong coffee. After that, it was time to show 
himself as usual, on the opening of the shop. 
To his astonishment, he found his clerk taking 
down the shutters, in place of the porter. 


is Farnaby ?” 

aghast with a shutter in his hands.. * Good 
Lord! what has come to you?” he cried. “ Are 
you ill?” 

| Old Ronald angrily repeated his question: 
‘Where is Farnaby?”’ 

‘I don’t know,” was the answer. 

“You don’t know? Have you been up to 
his bedroom ?” 

Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, he isn’t in his bedroom. ‘And, what’s 
Farnaby’s off, sir—nobody knows where.” 

Old Ronald dropped heavily into the nearest 
chair. This second mystery, following on the 
mystery of the anonymous letter, staggered 
him. But his business instincts were still in 
good working order. He held 6ut his keys to 
“Get the petty cash-book,” he said, 
‘and see if the money is all right.” 

The clerk received the keys under protest. 
“ That’s not the right reading of the riddle,” 
he remarked. 

“ Do as I tell you!” 

The clerk opened the money-drawer under 
the counter; counted the pounds, shillings and 
pence paid by chance customers up to the 
clo8ing of the shop on the previous evening ; 
compared the result with the petty cash-book, 
and answered, “ Right to a halfpenny.” 

Satisfied so far, Old Ronald condescended to 
approach the speculative side of the subject, 
with the assistance of his subordinate. “If 
what you said just now means anything,” he 
resumed, “it means that you suspect the rea- 
son why Farnaby has left my service. Let’s 
hear it.” 

“You know that I never liked John Farn- 
aby,” the clerk began, “ An active young fel- 
low and a clever young fellow, I grant you. 
But a bad servant for all that. False, Mr. 
Ronald—false to the marrow of his bones.” 

Mr. Ronald’s patience began to give way. 
“Come to the facts,” he growled. “ Why has 
Farnaby gone off without a word to anybody? 
Do you know that?” 

“I know no more than you do,” the clerk 
answered, coolly. “ Don’t fly into a passion. I 
have got some facts for you, if you will only 
give me time. Turn them over in your own 
mind, and see what they come to. Three days 
ago I was short of postage-stamps, and I went 
to the office. Farnaby was there, waiting at 
the desk where they pay the post-office orders. 
There must have been ten or a dozen people 
with letters, orders, and what not, between him 
and me. I got behind him quietly, and looked 
over his shoulder.. I saw the clerk give him 
the money for his post-office order. Five 
pounds in gold, which I reckoned as they lay 
on the counter, and a bank-note besides, which 
he crumpled up in his hand. I can’t tell you 
how much it was for; I only know it was a 
bank-note. Just ask yourself how a porter on 
twenty shillings a week (with a mother who 
takes in washing, and a father who takes in 
drink) comes to have a correspondent who 
sends him an order for five sovereigns—and a 
bank-note, value unknown. Say he’s turned 
betting-man in secret.. Very good. There’s 
the post-office order, in that case, to show that 
he’s got a run of luck. If he has got a run of 
luck, tell me this—why does he leave his place 
like a thief in the night? He’s not a slave; 
he’s not even an apprentice. When he thinks 
he can better himself, he has no earthly need 
to keep it a secret that he means to leave your 
service. He may have met with an accident, 
to be sure. But that’s not my belief. I say 
he’s up to some mischief. And now comes the 
question : What are we to do?” 

Mr. Ronald, listening with his head down, 
and without interposing a word on his own 
part, made an extraordinary answer. “Leave 
it,” he said. “ Leave it till to-morrow.” 

“Why?” the clerk asked, without ceremony. 

Mr. Ronald made another extraordinary 
answer. “Because I am obliged to go out of 
town for the day. Look after the business. 
The ironmonger’s man over the way will help 
you to put up the shutters to-night. If any- 
body inquires for me, say I shall be back to- 
morrow.” 

With those parting directions, heedless of 
the effect that he had produced on the clerk, 
he looked at his watch, and left the shop. 


° IV. 


Tue bell which gave five minutes’ notice of 
the starting of the Ramsgate train had just 
rung. 

While the other travelers were hastening to 
the platform, two persons stood passively 
apart as if they had not even yet decided on 
taking their places in the train. One of the 
two was a smart young man ina cheap trav- 
eling suit; mainly noticeable by his florid 
complexion, his restless dark eyes, and his 
profusely curling black hair. The other was 
a middle-aged woman in frowsy garments ;. 
tall and stout, sly and sullen. The smart 
young man stood behind the uncongenial-look- 
ing person with whom he had associated him- 
self, using her as a screen to hide him while 
he watched the travelers on their way to the 
train. As the bell rang, the woman suddenly 
faced her companion, and pointed to the rail- 
way clock. 





“Are you waiting to make up your mind 
till the train has gone ?” she asked. 

The young man frowned impatiently. 

“Tam waiting for a person whom I expect 
to see,” he answered. “If the person travels 
by this train, we shall travel by it. If not, we 


More for the sake of something to do than for! shall come back here, and look out for the 


‘What does this mean?” he asked. *“* Where 


The clerk looked at his master, and paused | 


more, his bed hasn’t been slept in last night. | 


[January 1], 1879. 


next train, and so on till night-time comes, if 


it’s necessary.” 

The woman fixed her small, scowling, gray 
| eyes on the man as he replied in those terms 
| ‘* Look here!’ she broke out; “I like to see 
| my way before me. You're a stranger, young 
| mister.; and it’s as likely as not you’ve given 
| me a false name and address. That don’t mat- 
ter. False names are commoner than true 
ones, in my line of life. But mind this! I 
| don’t stir a step further till I’ve got half the 
money in my hand, and my return-ticket there 
and back.” 

“ Hold your tongue !” the man suddenly in- 
terposed, in a whisper. “It’s all right. Vl 
get the tickets.” 

He looked while he spoke at an elderly 
traveler, hastening by with his head down, 
deep in thought, noticing nobody. The trav- 
eler was Mr. Ronald. The young man, who 
had at that moment recognized him, was his 
runaway porter, John Farnaby. 

Returning with the tickets, the porter took 
his repellant traveling companion by the arm, 
and hurried her along the platform to the 
train. 

“The money!” she whispered, as they took 
their places. Farnaby handed it to her, ready 
wrapped up ina morsel of paper. She opened 
the paper, satisfied herself that no trick had 
been played her, and leaned back in her cor- 
ner to go to sleep. The train started. Old 
Ronald traveled by the second-class ; his por- 
ter and his porter’s companion accompanied 
him secretly by the third. 


LZ 

Ir was still early in the afternoon when Mr. 
Ronald descended the narrow street which 
leads from the high land of the Southeastern 
Railway station to the port of Ramsgate. Ask- 
ing his way of the first policeman whom he 
met, he turned to the left, and reached the 
cliff on which the houses in Albion Place are 
situated. Farnaby followed him at a discreet 
distance ; and the woman followed Farnaby. 

Arrived in sight of the lodging-house, Mr. 
Ronald paused—partly to recover his breath, 
partly to compose himself. He was conscious 
of a change of feeling as he looked up at the 
windows; his errand suddenly assumed a 
contemptible aspect in his own eyes. He al- 
most felt ashamed of himself. After nineteen 
years of undisturbed married life, was it pos- 
sible that he had doubted his wife—and that 
at the instigation of a stranger whose name 
even was unknown to him? “If she was to 
step out into the balcony, and see me down 
here,” he thought, “what a fool I should 
look!” He felt half inclined, at the moment 
when he lifted the knocker of the door, to 
put it back again quietly, and return to Lon- 
don. No! it was too late. The maid-servant 
was hanging up her birdcage in the area of the 
house ; the maid-servant had seen him. 

* Does Mrs. Ronald lodge here ?”’ he asked. 

The girl lifted her eyebrows and opened her 
mouth—stared at him in speechless confusion 
and disappeared in the kitchen regions. This 
strange reception of his inquiry irritated him 
unreasonably. He knocked with the absurd 
violence of a man who vents his anger on the 
first convenient thing that he can find. The 
landlady opened the door, and looked at him 
in stern and silent surprise. 

“Does Mrs. Ronald lodge here?” he re- 
peated. 

The landlady answered with some appear- 
ance of effort—the effort of a person who was 
carefully considering her words before she 
permitted them to pass her lips. 

“Mrs. Ronald has taken rooms here. But 
she has not occupied them yet.” 

“Not occupied them yet!” The words be- 
wildered him as if they had been spoken in 
an unknown tongue. He stood stupidly silent 
on the door-step. His anger was gone; an 
all-mastering fear throbbed heavily at- his 
heart. The landlady looked at him, and said 
to her secret self: “Just what I suspected ; 
there is something wrong !” 

“Perhaps I have not sufficiently explained 
myself, sir,’’she resumed, with grave politeness. 
“Mrs. Ronald told me that she was staying at 
Ramsgate with friends. She would move into 
my house, she said, when her friends left—but 
they had not quite settled the day yet. She 
calls here for letters. Indeed, she was here 
early this morning, to pay the second week’s 


rent. I asked her when she thought of mov- 
ing in. She didn’t seem to know ; her friends 


(as I understood) had not made up their 
minds. I must say I thought it a little odd. 
Would you like to leave any message ?” 

He recovered himself sufficiently to speak. 

“Can you tell me where her friends live ?” 
he said. 

The landlady shook her head. 

“No, indeed. I offered to save Mrs. Ronald 
the trouble of calling here, by sending letters 
or cards to her present residence. She de- 
clined the offer—and she has never mentioned 
the address. Would you like to come in and 
rest, sir? I will see that your card is taken 
care of, if you wish to leave it.” 

“Thank you, ma’am—it doesn’t matter— 
good morning.” 

The landlady looked after him as he de- 
seended the house-steps. “It’s the husband, 
Peggy,” she said to the servant, waiting inqui- 
sitively behind her. “Poor old gentleman! 
And such a respectable-looking woman, too!’ 

Mr. Ronald walked mechanically to the end 
of the row of houses, and met the wide, grand 
view of sea andsky. There were some seats 
behind the railing which fenced the edge of 
the cliff. He sat down, perfectly stupefied 
and helpless, on the nearest bench. 

At the close of life, the loss of a man’s cus- 
tomary nourishment extends its debilitating 
influence rapidly from his body to his mind. 
Mr. Roland had tasted nothing but his cup of 
coffee since the previous night. His mind be- 
gan to wander strangely ; he was not angry 





or frightened or distressed. Instead of think 
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ing of what had just happened, he was think-; The boatman waited @ moment. Mr. Ronald 
looked at him. The boa\tman was slow to un- 
derstand that his leadersiNp bad gone from him. 


ing of his young days when he had been a} 
cricket-player. One special game revived in 
his memory, at which he had been struck on 
the head by the ball. “ Just the same feeling,” 
he reflected, vacantly, with his hat off, and his 
hand on his forehead. “ Dazed and giddy 
just the same feeling !”’ , 

He leaned back on the bench, and fixed his 
eyes on the sea, and wondered languidly what 
had come to him. Farnaby and the woman, 
still following, waited round the corner where 
they could just keep him in view. 

The blue lustre of the sky was without a 
cloud ; the sunny sea leaped under the fresh 
westerly breeze. From the beach, the cries 
of children at play, the shouts of donkey- 
boys driving their poor beasts, the distant 
notes of brass instruments playing a waltz, 
and the mellow music of the small waves 
breaking on the sand, rose joyously together 
on the fragrant air, On the next bench, a 
dirty old boatman was prosing to a stupid old 
visitor. Mr. Roland listened, with a sense of 
vacant content in the mere act of listening. 
The boatman’s words found their way to his 
ears like the other sounds that were abroad 
in the air. “ Yes; them’s the Goodwin Sands, 
where you sce the light-ship. And that 
steamer there, towing a vessel into the harbof, 
that’s the Ramsgate tug. Do you know what 
I should like to see? I should like to see the 
Ramsgate tug blow up. Why? I'll tell you 
why. I belong to Broadstairs ; I don’t belong | 
to Ramsgate. Very well. I’m idling here, as | 
you may see, without one copper to rub 
against another. What trade do | belong to? 
I don’t belong to no trade ; I belong to a boat. 
The boat’s rotting at Broadstairs, for want of 
work. And all along of what? All along of 
the tug. The tug has took the bread out of 
our mouths; me and my mates. Wait a bit; 
V’ll show you how. What did a ship do, in the 
good old times, when she got on them Sands : 
Goodwin Sands? Went to pieces, if it come 
on to blow ; or got sucked down little by lit- 
tle when it was fair weather. Now I’m coming 
to it. What did we do (in the good old times, 
mind you) when we happened to see that ship 
in distress? Out with our boat; blow high 
or blow low, out with our boat. And saved 
the lives of the crew, did yousay? Well, yes; 
saving the crew was part of the day’s work, 
to be sure; the part we didn’t get paid for’ 
We saved the cargo, master! and got salvage!! 
Hundreds of pounds, I tell you, divided 
amongst us by law!!! Ah, those times are 
gone. A parcel of sneaks get together, and 
subscribe to build a steam-tug. When a ship 
gets on the sands now, out goes the tug, night 
and day alike, and brings her safe into harbor, 
and takes the bread out of our mouths. 
Shameful—that’s what I call it—shameful.” 

The last words of the boatman’s lament fell 
lower, lower, lower on Mr. Ronald’s ears—he 
lost them altogether—he lost the view of the 
sea—he lost the sense of the wind blowing 
over him. Suddenly, he was roused as if 
from adeep sleep. Onone side, the man from 
Broodstairs was shaking him by the collar. 

“T say, master, cheer up; what’s come to 
you?” 
On the other side, a compassionate lady was 

affering her smelling-bottle. 

“T am afraid, sir, you have fainted.” 

He struggled to his feet, and vacantly 
thanked the lady. The man from Broadstairs 
—with an eye to salvage—took charge of the 
human wreck, and towed him to the nearest 
public-house. 

“ A chop and a glass of brandy-and-water,” 
said this good Samaritan of the nineteenth 
century. “ That’s what you want. I’m peckish 
myself, and I’ll keep you company.” 

He was perfectly passive in the hands of 
any one who would take charge of him; he 
submitted as if he had been the boatman’s 
dog, and had heard the whistle. 

It could only be truly said that he had come 
to himself when there had been time enough 
for him to feel the reanimating influence of the 
food and drink. Then he got on his feet and 
looked with incredulous wonder at the com- 
panion of his meal. The man from Broad- 
stairs opened his greasy lips, and was silenced 
by the sudden appearance of a gold coin 
between Mr. Ronald’s finger and thumb. 

“Don’t speak to me; pay the bill, and bring 
me the change outside.” 

When the boatman joined him, he was read- 
ing a letter ; walking to and fro, and speaking 
at intervals to himself. 

“God help me, have I lost my senses? I 
don’t know what to do next.” 

He referred to the letter again : 

“If you don’t believe me, ask Mrs. Turner, 
Number 1, Slains Row, Ramsgate.” 

He put the letter back in his pocket, and 
rallied suddenly. 

“Slains Row,” he said, turning-to the boat- 
man. “Take me there directly,and keep the 
change for yourself.” 

The boatman’s gratitude was (apparently) 
beyond expression in words. He slapped his 
pocket cheerfully, and that was all. Leading 
the way inland, he went downhill, and uphill 
again—then turned aside towards the eastern 
extremity of the town. ; 

Farnaby, still following, with the woman 
behind him, stopped when the boatman di- 
verged towards the east, and looked up at the 
name of the street. ; 

“ye got my instructions,” he said; “I 
know where he’s going. Step out. We'll get 
there before him, by another way.” 

Mr. Ronald and his guide reached a row of 
poor little houses, with poor little gardens in 
front of them and behind them. The back 
windows looked out on downs and fields lying 
on either side of the road to Broadstairs. It 
was a lost and lonely spot. The guide stopped 
and put a question with inquisitive respect : 

“ What number, sir?” ; 

Mr. Ronald had sufficiently recovered him- 
self to keep his own counsel. 
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“ You’re sure you don’t Want me any more? 
he said. \ 

“ Quite sure,” Mr. Ronald answerd. 

The man from Broadstairs retired—with his 
salvage to comfort him. \ 

Number 1 was at the further’.extremity of 
the row of houses. When Mr. Ranald rang 
the bell, the spies were already posted. The 
woman loitered on the road, within ‘view of 
the door. Farnaby was out of sight, round 
the corner, watching the house over the low 
wooden palings of the back garden. 

A lazy-looking man, in his shirt-sleeves, 
opened the door. 

“Mrs. Turner at home ?” he repeated. “ Well, 
she’s at home ; but she’s too busy to see any- 
body. What’s your pleasure ?” 

Mr. Ronald declined to accept excuses or to 
answer questions. 

“T must see Mrs. Turner directly,” he said, 
“on important business.” 

His tone and manner had their effect on the 
lazy man. 

“ What name ?” he asked. 

Mr. Ronald declined to mention his name. 

“Give my message,” he said. “I won't 
detain Mrs. Turner more than a minute.” 

The man hesitated—and opened the door of 
the front parlor. An old woman was fast 
asleep on a ragged little sofa. The man gave 
up the front parlor, and tried the back parlor 


| next. It was empty. “Please to wait here,” 


he said—and went away to deliver his message. 
The parlor was @ miserably furnished room. 
Through the open window the patch of back- 
garden was barely visible under fluttering rows 
of linen hanging ‘out on lines to dry. A pack of 
dirty cards, and some plain needlework, lit- 
tered the bare little table. A cheap American 
clock ticked with stern and steady activity on 
the mantelpiece. The smell of onions was in 
the air. A torn newspaper, with stains of 
beer on it, lay on the floor. There was some 
sinister influence in the place which affected 
Mr. Ronald painfully. He felt himself tremb- 
ling, and sat down on .one of the rickety 
chairs. The minutes followed one another 
wearily. He heard a trampling of feet ih the 
room above—then a door opened and closed— 
then the rustle of a woman’s dress on the 
stairs. In a moment more the handle of the 
parlor-door was turned. He rose, in anticipa- 
tion of Mrs. Turner’s appearance. The door 
opened. He found himself face to face with 


his wife. (To be continued.) 


Note.—The illustration on our front page pictures a 
scene in Part II, of this story, which will appear in next 
week's number of FRanNK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWs- 
PAPER. 





The Statistics of Tobacco. 

Tue statistics of the total and individual con. 
sumption of tobacco in the leading countries of the 
world turnish interesting and suggestive figures, 
Some of the totals are enormous, For instance, in 
Austria the consumption in 1876 was 31,614 tons; 
while in Hungary it was 15,000 tons; in France 
during the same year it was 31;435 tons, and 32,120 
in 1877; in Italy in 1876 it was 17,200 tons, and in 
Germany the estimated consumption was 80,000 
tons. It is curious to observe how the consumption 
varies irom one month to another. Thus, taking 
the observations from two French and Italian fac- 
tories, we find that in those countries it increases in 
January, the cold weather; decreases in March, 
with the beginning of Spring; rises again; but 
during the heats of July falls to a minimum, to rise 
gradually toa maximum during the cold weather of 
December. 

The following tablé shows the approximate 
average consumption for several different countries 
per head and per annum: 

Austria............3,25 Germany.........4.00 
Hungary..........1.91 England ..........1382 
France. oc cccccces 196 Russia,...........1.32 
Italy......+++--8.-155 United States .....3,52 


How much money per head of the population is 
spent by their inhabitants is approximately de- 
ducible trom the amount realized by tobacco taxa- 
tion in some of the countries : 

Austria-Hungary.$1.14 England......... $1.12 
France........++- 1.68 United States.... 1.08 
BOM iscvctcatens eae 

From these figures it is apparent that the con- 
sumption of the stimulating weed is increasing 
rapidly. 





The Mystic-sounding Church Bells. 


Manirosa Lake, which lies northwest of Fort 
Garry, Montana, and has given a title to the 
province formed out of the Ked River region, de- 
rives its name from a small island, from which, in 
the stillness of night, issues a mysterious noise. On 
no account will the Ojibways approach or land on 
this island, supposing it to be the home of the 
Manitoba, the ‘‘ Speaking God.’ The cause of this 
curious sound is the ger | of the waves on the 
‘‘shingle,” or large pebbles lining the shores. 
Along the northern coast of the island there is a 
long, low cliff of fine-grained, compact limestone, 
which, under the stroke of the hammer, clinks like 
steel. The waves beating on the shore at the foot 
of the cliff cause the fallen tragmeuts to rub against 
each other, and to give out a sound resembling the 
chimes of distant church bells. The phenomenon 
occurs when the gales blow from the north, and 
then, as the winds subside, low, wailing sounds like 
whispering voices are heard in the air. Travelers 
assert that the eflect is impressive, and that they 
have been awakened at night under the impression 
that they were listening to church bells. 








A New Trappist Monastery in the United States. 


Tue announcement is made that the Order of 
Trappists has bought a number of acres of land in 
Western Pennsylvania with a view of establishing a 
monastery there. The community, to consist of 200 
monks trom France, Ireland, and Turkey, will be 
the fourth of the Order that has settled on this con- 
tinent. ‘he other three are at New Haven, Ky., 
New Melleray, lowa, and Tracadie, Nova Scotia, 
the last having been originally founded seventy-five 





“ That will do,” he said. * You can leave me.” 


yeats ago at Conewago, Penn. The ‘Lrappists who 


fessions, being experienced mechanics, dairymen, 


whom had gained reputation in their own country 
before relinquishing the world and its vanities, 
rhey intend to put up their own buildings and do 
all the work of the monastery, beginning their labors 
next Spring. The Trappists, the most austere of all 
the religious Orders of the Roman Church, were 
founded in the seventeenth century by Armand 
Jean de Rance. They rise at two in the morning, 
devote twelve hours of the day to devotion, and the 
remainder to hard work, mainly in the field. No 
secular conversation is permitted ; on meeting they 
salute one another with ** Remember death,” (Me- 
mento mori), and speak no more. They subsist on 
water and vegetables, meat, beer and wine being 
strictly prohibited. They sleep on a board with a 
villow ot straw, and never undress, even in illness, 
heir extreme rigor has prevented their diffusion. 
There are less than 2,500, it is said, in the whole 
world, which is not strange, as their discipline and 
rules are utterly at variance with reason and the 
spirit of progress. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 


The Opening of Parliament. 


The scene in the House of Lords on Thursday, De- 
cember 5th, when their lordships reassembled to con. 
sider their address in reply to the Queen’s speech, which 
had been read to both Houses at an earlier hour of the 
day, is the subject of an illustration. The address was 
moved by the Earl of Ravensworth and seconded by 
Lord Inchiquin. There was a very full attendance of 
peers, among whom their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge sat op the first of 
the cross benches, where the Earl of Derby also took his 
seat. The Lord Chancellor, Earl Cairns, was seated on 
the Woolsack, having the bishops on the upper side 
benches at his right haod, and the peers who are Cabinet 
Ministers—pamely, the Earl of Beaconsfield, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, the Marquis of Salisbury, Viscount 
Cranbrook, and others. On the opposite benches were 
Earl Granville, the Duks of Argyll, and others belong- 
ing to the Liberal Party. The steps of the throne, and 
the lobbies and boxes os. each side further back, were 
crowded with memberaf the House of Commons ahd of 
the different foreign @nbassies. In the side galleries 
above, to the left of th\ throne, were their Royal High- 
nesses Prince Leopold, Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the Duke ing Duchess of Teck; also many 
peeresses and other ladiesof rank. 


The Overfitw of the Nile. 


As our readers are awab, the rise of the Nile has this 
year attained a greater hight than at any time within 
the last filty years. It ba unfortunately been attended 
with more than the usual destruction of life and pro- 
perty. In the Delta alone it is estimated that over five 
hundred of the natives perished, and about 200,000 
acres of land were subnerged. The great cause of 
mischief was the break in he dyke at Mit-Habib, shown 
in our engraving. This disster resulted in the complete 
destruction of several villacs. Samanoud, a great com- 
mercial centre for the grovth -of cotton, was partially 
inundated, and the railway | Rabbain, wasalso in many 
places swept away. Anoller break in the Nile banks 
occurred at Kafr-es-Zyat ©) the Cairo line of railway, 
where a considerable portia of the town was flooded. 


Return of the Kingand Queen of Italy 
to KR me, 


Ia recent issues we have sven illustrations of the at. 
tempted assassination of Kig Humbert, at Naples, and 
the subsequent ovations the Ryal family met at Florence, 
Boulogna and other cities. G returning to the capital 
their majesties were receiver with almost unexampled 
demonstrations of loyalty an affection. The city was 
generally illumined, and adresses of congratulation 
poured in upon the King {rm all quarters. Rome, in 
modern days, has seldom seé a more joyous occasion, 


Presentation of Coles by the Queen. 


On Friday, December 13t, the Fourth Regiment 
(‘* King’s Own”), which fs no on its way to South Af- 
rica, received its new colors frm the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. The ceremor took place in the Great 
Quadrangle of Windsor Castle, ‘here a guard of honor, 
consisting of a company of th€oldstream Guards and 
one hundred men of the First erkshire Volunteers, was 
drawn up. The ‘‘ King’s Own’ came from Aldershot 
under the charge of Colonel Br-, C.B., an officer who 
in his youth served with Pollo’s «« Avenging Army ” 
in Afghanistan, and soon after hey had marched into 
the Quadrangle, the Queen and *rincess Beatrice, with 
the Duke of Cambridge and Staflarrived. Her Majesty 
was received with a Royal saluteand after the National 
Anthem had been played by th band of the Cold- 
streams, the ‘* King’s Own ” mathed past, first in slow 
time and then in quiek. The oid-egimental colors, on 
which appeared tbe name of mat hard-won victories, 
were then ‘‘ trooped ”’ and salutedor the last time, and 
then borne away through the Sthern porch. The 
band of the regiment then march into the centre of 
the qiadrangle, and piled their dtns in a pyramid to 
form a military altar, upon which ye new colors were 
presently laid. Bishop Claughton *haplain-general of 
the Forces) then offered up a pray/and pronounced a 
benediction, after which the, Queettepped forward to 
the altar, and standing between tt colors, held erect 
by Lieutenants Shepherd and Hutcason, who had re- 
ceived them kneeling, made a shortneech, expressing 
her hope that order might be restor\ in South Africa 
before the regfment arrived, and of ‘r confidence that 
she might at all times rely on their iyvotion and zeal, 
and that they would emulate the deg of their prede- 
cessors, who for two hundred years\ad peen distin- 
guished in the annals of their eourtr, Colonel Bray 
spoke in reply, addressing himself ‘ri to the men of 
the regiment and then to Her Majesy. 


Head of Bolan Fua, 


This famous cut in the mountainiésixty miles in 
length, and leads straight to O 'a) the road to 
Candahar. In one part itis: arrow 4 only three or 
four men can ride abreast, but a lit’le {ttb\r on it widens 
out until a broad plain is reached. tsbrest is 5,800 
feet above the sea, avd its average asat! gives ninety 
feet to the mile. In spite of its narr'ness it is con- 
sidered very important, in a military age, because of 
the comparative ease with which artille ¢an be moved 
through it. 

Tourists Caught in a Quisind in 

Central Asia. 


The annoyances, to say nothing of ; 
travel in Central Asia, are vividly shown 
tion. An artist, with his family and out 
ing to forge a way through the desert to e 
Caspian Sea near the border of Algh 
route has for years been taken by merck 
together in caravan form both for mutual 
assistance. They are frequently overtake 
wind which fll the air with dust, scatter 
drifts on all sides, and greatly impeding 
steppes are particularly dangerous by 
ravines, which in olden times were the 
When the wiod fills them up with light dust 













dangers of 
r illustra. 


are coming are drawn from divers trades and pro- 


artists, architects, lawyers, and physici ns, some of 
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drifts are constantly changing, the locality of these ra- 
vines can seldom be made out even by experienced 
guides; hence it is no wonder that the equipage of the act 
traveler, jogging on slowly by itself, should be plunged 
into one of the quicksands. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


—Tue local indebtedness of Illinois amounts to 
*51,942,691 


- Artanta has this year appropriated over 
$13,000 to her 130 miles of streets. 


—Catirornta has eight national banks, repre- 
senting about $5,000,000, capital and surplus. 


—Tue Alabama Legislature is com of 77 
planters, 44 lawyers, 4 merchants, 4 physicians, 1 miller, 
and 1 insurance agent. 


—A NEW street railway track has been tried 
successfully in England The rail is a flat plate regularly 
pierced with holes, into which fit protuberances on the 
wheels. 


—Dvarine the last eight years there has been 
an addition of 400,000 to the population of Texas. During 
that time the assessed valuation of property in the State 
bas been increased $250,000,000. 


— Durie the past year 2,881 buildings have been 
erected in Philadelphia, a falling off of 2,334 from 1877. 
There were 1,193 two-story dwellings, 1,067 of three- 
stories, and eight of four-stories. 


— Deczmner 6th was the 437th anniversary of 
the foundation of Eton College, founded under the style 
of “The College of the Blessed Marie of Eton beside 
Wyndesor”’ by Henry VI. in 1441, who also endowed 
King’s College, Cambridge, in connection with it. 


—A NEW synagogue, said to be one of the finest 
of its kind in Europe, and costing $220,000, exclusive of 
the ground, has been opened in Warsaw. Instead of 
the Jews flocking to Palestine, they are said to be 
gathering in large numbers in the Russian cities. 


— Queen Victoria, who is lady of the manor of 
Esher, offered to give that pleasant villdge a drinking 
fountain which she thought would cost $500. The 
Esherites refused to accept it unless it cost double that 
amount,as they would have to pay tax for water supplies. 


—Tue German papers give the strength of 
parties in the Prussian House of Deputies as follows: 
National Liberals, 165; Centre, 87; Progressists, 64; 
Free Conservatives, 33; New Conservatives, 30; Poles, 
15; Conservatives, 10; and 21 Independent members. 


—Inexuavustiste beds of lignite have been 
found between Jafla and the Dead Sea. This with the 
asphaltam, also abundant, will make the Holy Land a 
coal supplier for all Egypt and Syria, both of which 
possess no wood, and pay from $12 to $14 a ton for for- 
eign coal. ; 


— An immense grave or vault is being made in 
the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise, in Paris, in which to place 
the remains of all the forgotten combatants of the war 
of 1870. It embraces an area of 400 square feet, and will 
be surmounted by a monument, the design of which has 
not yet been chosen. 


—aA NEw bell has been blessed at Moscow in mem- 
ory of the emancipation of the Bulgarians, which, though 
smaller than the monster Ivan the Great, still is larger, 
the London Times says, than any otber in the world. 
It weighs 63,976 pounds, though the contractor assever- 
ated that it weighed 79,288. 


—Tue German papers quote some statistics 
comparing the proportion of married persons in the 
populations Of the different countries of Europe. Ger- 
many ranks only seventh in the list. To 10,000 souls in 
each country, there are in Hungary 6,475; in France, 
5,566; in England and Wales, 5,398; in Austria, 5,271; 
in Italy, 5,270; in Denmark, 5,191; in Germany, 5,107; 
in Norway, 5,065; in Sweden, 4,952; in the Nether- 
lands, 4,948; in Scotland, 4,678; in Belgium, 4,634; in 
Switzerland, 4,582; and in Ireland, 4,313 


— Ir is said that between 200 and 300 men and 
women of St. Louis drink daily from a half toa pint of 
blood, piping hot from the veins of slaughtered cattle. 
More blood-drinking by consumptives and aged persons 
is done in September and October than during the re- 
mainder of the year. The blood of young steers is the 
best, and should be caught as it comes from the animal 
and drank while the foam is still on and the steam rising. 
Consumptives are advised, in addition to drinking the 
blood,-to sit in a slaughter-house for a couple of hours 
every day at killing-time to inhale the “ steam ” of the 
running blood. 


—Desrits the fact that Atlanta, Ga., is prac- 
tically without water-power, it is making rapid strides as 
a manufacturing city. At the present time, within a 
radius of twenty miles of that place, there are enough 
spindles to annually Consume 10,000 bales of cotton; 
one cotton factory of <hat city employs 600 hands. 
Atlanta has also a rolling mill, employing 300 men; 
three railroad car-shops, employing several hundred, 
and the largest brewery south of Cincinhbati, four boiler 
shops, six iron foundries, two door and sash factories, 
and four planing mills, For the year ending with 
August there were added nearly thirty per cent. to the 
manufacturing industries of that city. 


—Tue latest exploit of the San Francisco re- 
porter is the alleged exposure of a provess for manufac- 
turing bens’ eggs from deleterious materials. According 
to the narrative the albumen is imitated by a mixture 
of sulphur, carbon, and fatty matter obtained from the 
slaughter-houses end rendered sticky with mucilage. 
The yolk is made of blood, phosphate of lime, magnesia, 
muriate of ammonia, oleic and margaric acids, and col- 
ored with chrome yellow. The shells are shaped by a 
blow-pipe from a mass of gypsum. plaster of Paris, car- 
bonate of lime, and oxide of iron. After the shells are 
blown the albumen is forced in through a hole in the 
small end and sticks to the sides; thenthe yolk is 
added, and aiter being covered with more of the albu- 
men mixture the bole is sealed with cement, the com- 
plete egg is rubbed pretty smooth and laid aside {dr 
packing It is asserted that many barrels of these eggs 
have been shipped eastward for consumption. 


—Tue Emperor W11u14M is so extremely fond 
of militarism that he is said to be “ pipeciay all over.’’ 
His palace resembles a military museum rather than a 
royal residence. Every room in it bas pictures of bat. 
tles, portraits, busts and statues of princes iu uniform. 
In the entrance vestibule figure two large paintings 
which represent his Majesty charging the revolutionary 
rabble in 1848, when he was prince, and just before that 
rabble compelled him to fly to London disguised as a 
coachman under the name of Miller. This recollection 
is evidently a bitter one, else so much prominence 
would searcely be given to pictures recalling episodes 
which ove might think an emperor would rather forget. 
In the reception saloon, where stands a bronze statue of 
Frederick the Great, there are a number of shelves, 
some of which are covered with miniature models of 
cannon, rifles and shelis, and others with wooden statu- 
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THE OLD HOME. 


HAVE gone—I cannot always go, you know; 
Best ‘tis so— 
Home, across the distant ridges of the years, 
With my tears; 
And the old house, standing still on the old ground, 
There I found. 


In the parlor, in my fancy, I could trace 
Father's face; 

Aod my mother, with her old, accustomed air, 
Sitting there; 

While beside them brothers, sisters, true and good, 
Silent stood, 


Thro’ the stillness swam the song of Summer bird, 
And there stirred 

On the wall the leaf-fecked sunshine; and its glow 
Faded slow; 

But from all the loving lips I watched around— 
Not a sound. 


Then 1 went upstairs, slow entering mid their glooms, 
All the rooms; 

And I trod with softened step along the floor; 
Opened doors; 

But I never heard a voice or met a soul 
In the whole. 


Of the breaths that stirred the draperies to and fro 
Long ago; 

Of the eyes that thro’ the casements used to peep 
Out of sleep; 

Of the feet that in these chambers used to run— 
Now are none. 


Of the sunshine pouring downward from the sky, 
Blue and high; 

Of the leafage and the ancient garden plot, 
Brown and hot; 

Of the streamlet, und the shingle, and the tide-— 
These abide. 


But beyond its azure vaulting overhead 
Are my dead; 

Though their graves were dug apart in many lands. 
Joining hands, 

They bave gathered and are waiting till I come. 
That is home! 








THE GOLD DOLLAR; 
Or, 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
By ANNA BOWMAN BLAKE. 


CHAPTER I, 


66'D buy thet if I was rich! an’ thet, an 
thet /” And over the wet pane of glass 
of a certain gigantic toy-shop, on a cer- 

tain snowy Christmas Eve, went a dirty little finger. 

Tap, tap, tap! with each tap was left a large black 

stain on the moist glass, stains indicating with un- 

mistakable directness the objects chosen in this 
rapid journey of selection. 

“Golly! would'nt it be a bully Christmas-tree 
though! I wouldn’t hev none o’ yer nonsense. 
None o’ yer gels’ chinee dolls, nor horses thet won't 
go, nor steam enjines thet don’t whistle like mad. 
None o’ yer dern games, neither. Them ’ere’s fit 
fur sillies, gels an’ bebbies. 1’d show’em how! 
I'd guv em a taste of a real Christmas-tree, yer 
kin bet yer life on thet.” 

A long, suppressed whistle of satisfaction, a 
whistle freighted with a conscious sense of power, 
and the little, lean, spare figure of the newsboy 
straightened itself with a prouder bearing on its 
pone. as part of his lower walking machinery 
gave evidence of being a somewhat superfluous ap- 
pendage. A foot which didn’t seem to belong any- 
where dangled and wabbled and twisted itself 
about in a most helpless and rickety fashion. But 
the owner of the crutch was evidently used to both. 
He used the one and ignored the other with an 
ease that seemed to justify a supposition that 
crutches were invented before feet. 

The boy was but a child, it judged by his size; 
an old and very experienced one, it judged by the 
sharp, knowing little face, the keen, shrewd glance, 
and the deep lines cold, exposure, and a rough, 
vagabond lite had carved on the worn features, 
But for the moment he was but a child, ina child's 
paradise. He was entering into imaginary pos- 
sessorship of most of the contents of the ioe. 
Velocipedes ; skates of all patents; locomotives with 
endless trains of cars; a whole population of auto- 
matic acrobats, gymnasts, tight-ro cers ; 
theatres with troupes of actors, and scene-shift- 
ing apparatus complete, and an extensive assort- 
ment of the latest patented soldiers—a regiment of 
which, on wheels, were “charging with pointed 


bayonets on the window pane. For you see it was | ped 


Christmas, Christmas Eve, and didn’t every one 
give themselves a bit of a treat on thatday? His 
treat was to give his imagination an airing, a form 
of amusement a very active business career left 
him little time to indulge in. So he was taking 
advantage of this holiday season to give himeelf a 
bit of a lull. His professional eye—and be it re- 
marked, his business eye was a particularly keen, 
far-seeing, and wide-awake organ—was for the mo- 
ment, so to speak, closed. He had turned his back 
on the trade. There might be fifty customers 
passing him by, and not a whit cared he. There 
they were, the paperless, newsless, unsupplied hun- 
dreds, hurrying past, with the quick, gay step, the 
jolly laugh, the joke, in fine old Christmas spirits. 
o need to rush through the streets, telescope with 
an army of small boys bound on a similar errand. 
No need to yell “‘ Fourth £ddi-tion !” till he was 
kicked ouc of a horse-car, or his cough came on, 
and he was forced to wait till ‘ thet ath pain was 
by—an’ guv’ a feller a chance tew ketch his 
breathin’.’’ Business was at his very beck, and at 
his very back, and yet there he was, with his thin, 
8 nose flattened against the window-pane, 
making neither bid nor motion to turn an honest 
penny. But what cared he? For the moment 
wasn't he as rich as the richest, this young 
heir of tatters, this young prince of rags? There 
wasn’t a thing in that shop- window he did not own, 
as he looked at it, and his possessions were being 
inted out with.the same significant gesture. 
“I'd buy thet, an’ thet, an’ thet /” when a soft, 
sweet voice sounded in his ear. 
“What are you doing, little boy ?”’ 





But the boy was a boy no longer. He was a 
ruffian, three and a half feet high, There was a 
quick clinching of a fist—the well one, the other 
being temporarily disabled from active pugilistic 
labor—there was defiance in the dark, sullen eye, 
there was a growl in the low, insolent tone. 

“JT ain’t a-doin’ nothin’,” and then, somehow, 
the clinched fist relaxed, the sullen eye drooped, 
and the ruffian was only a frightened child, who 
stood before a lovely, beautiful young girl, who 
was bending over him, and looking into his eyes 
with oh, such a kind, kind look! 

“TI did not think you were doing anything 
wrong, dear, You were playing you were fur- 
nishing a Christmas-tree, were’nt you ?”” 

‘ Yis’m.” 

How in thunder did he know ? 

“ Well, now, suppose you help me buy some 
things for mine. ul you? t om buying so 
many things I don’t know what to buy next, and 
I am sure you have excellent taste.” 

“ Now tell me what you had chosen ?”’ 

The dirty little finger pointed to the velocipede, 
and regiments of modern soldiers, and theatres, 
and -ballet-dancers. He was looking at her again 
as she stood near him, ‘An’ goery—but she's a 
stunner !’’ 

“ Now tell me your name,” 

‘* My name’s the Sparkler.” 

“The Sparkler! What a queer name! 
did you get that name P 

“Oh, I sparked a gel las’ Summer, and the 
fellers jibed me, an’ I’v been called that ever 
since.” 

Sparked a girl! It must have have been in his 
cradle, thought the beautiful Miss Gorden. 

*‘ And where do you live?’ 

“Over yonder—down that ’ere blind alley.” 

“ Who do you live with, your mother ?” 

“Never hed none. 1 live with old Gruffy, he’s 
my boss. Me an’ my pal lives there.” 

“Your pal ?” echoed the puzzled Miss Gorden. 

“Yes, that’s Jim; him with the game eye.’’ 

But this vocabulary of the street was becoming 
too unintelligible for a young woman of fashion. 
Her talking to him at all was only the freak of a 
young woman of fashion. But she had been struck 
by the boy’s thin, earnest little fingers, and had 
caught the sound of his chattering, and seen him 
pointing with so much intensity, and being a 
woman, she was curious, and so must have her 
curiosity satistied. 

Just then a gentleman came out of the etore; a 
young, handsome fellow, with a smile on his fresh, 
fair face, and the beautiful lady turned to him, 
and said : 

“ Ah, Bertram, there you dre! 1 was just talk- 
ing with this little boy; but I'm ready now. Here 
little boy, here’s a gold dollar for your Christmas. 
Now, good-by, and a Merry Christmas to you.”’ 

Another moment, and the beautiful lady was 
seated in a satin lined coupé, and the gentleman had 
sprung in after her. ‘Then the girl turned and 
faced him, laying ber hand on his. 

“Oh, Bertram, you can’t think what a lesson 
that poor little creature taught me! There he 
was, out in the cold and the snow, with no shoes 
on, and scarcely any coat to speak of, it was patched 
so, and he seemed just as happy as a bird, choos- 
ing things out of the window for an imaginary 
Christmas-tree. And, oh, Bertram, I’m so ashamed 
of having beén eross to you for keeping me wait+ 
ing; and you'll forgive me, won’t you? And I'll 
never be naughty again!” And then, didn’t the 
most beautiful thing in the world happen! Didn’t 

the lovely young head get very near to the dark, 
mustached young lover? Didn’t four loving, 
fond lips meet in a lover's kiss? Yes, though it 
was broad daylight, and the curtains were up! 
And didn’t two happy hearts beat happier and 
look out upon the world with bright, swimming 
eyes, and dream that living was always to be 
loving? 

Of course, it was all very improper, this clasp- 
ing of hands and meeting of lips in this crowded 
thoroughfare of Broadway. But then, Broadway 
itself was doing a great many things ordinarily 
considered improper. To begin with, it was on a 
broad grin. And isn’t Broadway, as a rule, a pro- 
cession of re faces ? But to-day the whole world 
wore the jolliest of jolly faces. The very air 
seemed to hold a certain merriment—to be full of 
the joyousness of the season. How the people 
tumbled up against one another and never cared a 
whit, but laughed as if it were the greatest possi- 
ble sport to have one’s toes trod on, and to slip on 
the icy pavement, and be walked over! How good- 
natured the crowds were as they streamed in the 
narrow doorways, squeezed to a jelly and nearly 
mangled to a pulp! How the street-venders snap- 
toy-pistols in people’s ears and dangled spiders 
in their eyes, and they laughed gayly, quite cheer- 
fully resigned to being deaf or bind for life! And 
the children! Were there ever in this world so 
many children, prancing, leaping, darting, shout- 
ing, screaming, singing ? Didn't there seem to be 
the very king of carnival let loose, driving the 
whole world mad with joy and fun and jollity ? And, 
over all, how quietly, softly, solemnly the snow fell, 
as if to lay a carpet of silence for Santa Claus, the 
real King Carnival, to tread on! How fast and 
quick it let down its draperies of purity, as if hur- 
rying to shut out all wickedness and sin and sor- 
row, and to shut in all tle joy and good-humor! 
Through the air what a merry ringing of bells— 
Christmas bells—and how the notes danced and 
jumped, and thrilled the air with their gay vibra- 
tions of sound! 

And the Sparkler! There he still stood, in front 
of the toy-shop. But the spell was gone. The 
pleasures of the imaginaiion had given way to the 
rapture of actual possessorship. 

’ “ Ain’t she a queer lot? Axin’ me questions an’ 
the like, and pertindin’ she hain’t no mind o’ her 
own! But she was a stunner, you bet! An’ thet 
ere swell’s her beau! J know; they allers chins 
an’ smiles'an’ giggles when they’re a-sparkin’, an’ 
then jaws like two good fellers when they're 
hitched! Jest like Gruffy an’ old Sal! But she 
treated me handsome, an’ thet I mus’ say to her.” 

Mipes which, the gold dollar was taken from the 
usual receptacle for such prizes—viz.: his left 
cheek—and to the bright, shining, glistening piece 
the Sparkler applied the professional test. For 
how did he know it was gold, gold for sure, unless 
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he bit it, flipped it on the stone pavement with the 
tradesman’s true adroitness, and made it ring with 
a fling from his thumb-nail ? Yes, it was gold, sure 
enough. Now what should he do with it? Buy 
Christmas presents with it, as the Beautiful Lady 
suggested? How he laughed at the idea! Who 
had he to give presents to? Old Gruffy? Gruffy 
had usually emphasized the Christmas season by 
extra floggings, and it was a time bitherto remem- 
bered by the Sparkler as one characterized by a 
falling-off of business, a consequent depression of 
old Gruffy’s spirits—for the lack of some—and a 
subsequent elevation of the castigating poker. It 
was scarcely to be expected, with such a tide of 
memories fresh upon him, he should be in a frame 
of mind to think of giving Gruffy much of a pres- 
ent. If the truth must be told, the Sparkler’s 
thoughts took no higher flight than his own per- 
sonal wants. 

“Wish Jim’d come along. We'd go hev a stew. 
An’ I'd stan’ treat to the the-a-tre.”” 

But no Jim appeared. Neither did he, upon the 
signal of a sharp, shrill whistle with a mysterious 
shriek at the end of it, sounding like a secret sig 
nal, as indeed it was. For those young vagabonds 
of the gutter have a hundred signs at their com- 
mand—signs which will call a small army of com- 
panions about them. Let them whistle a certain 
whistle, and lo! a swarm of boys seem to rush out 
of the ground at the summons. But neither whis- 
tle nor shriek brought “‘ Jim with the game eye,” 
and the Sparkler was doomed to go without his 
stew; it being against the vagabond’s code of cour- 
tesy to indulge in solitary feasts. Hungry? Lord! 
he was hungry enough! But then he had been 
born hungry, and he bad got pretty well used to it 
by this time. Ever since he could remember, a 
gnawing, hungry feeling had been ringing a prett 
loud dince_bal of an Sepetiie in hie ommpty little 
stomach—a dinner-bell never yet answered by a 
good square meal. So he didn’t mind missing the 
“ stew ’’ so much, as he feared he would miss the 
‘“ the-a-tre.”’ -He had still to deliver his evening 
papers up-town, and it was growing late. 

he deepening shadows were falling fast, and the 
snow was falling faster yet, but up the gay boule- 
vard trudged the active little figure of the cripple. 
Somehow, the march didn’t seem as long as usual. 
Perhaps because of that gold dollar. Feeling it, 
touching it, seemed to make him forget things 
somehow—forget his cough, and his lame foot, and 
his sore hand, and his chronically empty stomach. 
The blind alley didn’t seem so dark, either, nor 
Gruffy so drunk, nor old Sal so cross. ‘The touch 
of that dollar seemed to turn all things into gold. 
Spend it? Bless you! by this time he had made 
up his mind he never would spend it, feeling of it 
was such a comfort. Not a shadow of a temptation 
did the candy-shops bring up. He could pass the 
longest rows of taffy or the fattest sticks of striped 
peppermint at the apple-woman’s stand and not 
even suffer an envious watering of the mouth. As 
for the opulent charms of the festive fowl, Broad- 
way might have heen festooned with garlands 
of that bird and the Sparkler have passed them 
by with never so much as a thought of what one 
might be, if stuffed and roasted and served up 
with hot gravy. It did require some heroism 
te get by the restaurant, though. Such a smell— 
a smell of such goodies! Such a hot, warm, juicy 
smell, as if there were endless rounds of beef roast- 
ing, and gallons of gravy stewing, and hogsheads 
of coffee, and tons of puddings! But soon he was 
up-town, where such temptations no longer assailed 
him. The snow lay piled on the steps now. He 
must hobble up the stoops to ring the bells, for if 
he pitched and tossed the papers, as was his usual 
custom, “they'd be as wet as a rag afore them lazy 
cusses'd cum and tek ’em in.” But it was hard 
work. His crutch would slip on the snowy steps, 
and his cough would “ketch” him, and many a 
time he must sit down on the icy stoop, and rest 
there till he could “ kinder hist hisself together.” 





CHAPTER Il. 


) oe was a great blaze in a certain great, 
grand house. lt was a blaze of light, of 
warmth, of comfort, of grandeur. Every light in 
every room in that house was on at its fullest, big- 
gest, brightest turn. There wasn’t a dark corner in 
it, nor a dull room, nor a dismal square inch. But 
it was in the parlor—the large, spacious parlor— 
that the lights seemed brightest, as if a portion of 
the very sun had lent itself, somehow, to the chan- 
deliers that they might be great balls of dazzling 
radiance. What beautiful objects that dazzling 
light fell on! what walls, covered with what won- 
derful pictures! what rich carpets! what elegant, 
dainty furniture, over which Flora herself must 
have sprinkled those delicate bunches of roses! 
And upon what a garden of flowers—real, growing 
banks of roses, seeming to grow out of the very walls 
and mantelpieces—did the light fall and shine on ! 
But what were all the roses in the world to those 
lovely human flowers—those beautiful children 
who were flitting about in the wildest state of ex- 
citement ; now running to a certain dark, big door, 
through which they could see nothing— oh! no- 
thing at all! Only they knew everything was behind 
it—everything; the Christmas-tree and Santa Claus 
and his very ponies, perhaps—who knows? Then 
the whole band would rush to the other door, the 
open one. Then would be—oh! such a shout, such 
clapping of little hands, as another lovely child 
was handed in out of the sleigh, carried up the 
carpeted steps by the giant footman, and taken 
straight to the open fire to be shaken, and its 
wraps taken off, and its silks and laces shaken out, 
And how it was kissed and hu and dragged in 
by the whole army of happy little ones! Oh! were 
there ever such times ? And whata may. merry jig 
some one was playing on the piano! What beauti- 
ful girls and huiadedene, proud, and happy mammas 
were prying to keep the children in order! A 
they didn’t. The children were in the wildest 
sible disorder, and would be till that dark, big door 
was wide, wide open and everything was seen. 
“‘There’s the bell! Let’s see who it is!” 
Away scampered the whole bevy to the vesti- 
bule-door. But this time it was no giant footman 


carrying a precious bundle of silks and laces. It 
was the Sparkler, with his rags instead of a ball- 
dress, his crutch instead of a fuotman., and chatter- 
ing teeth and quaking knees instead of the gay 





laugh and merry, dancing feet, To express she 
situation in his own language, “ he’d got kotched, 
sure’s I’m born.” He’d been assisting at that 
children’s ball himself—making one of them, so to 
speak. Only he happened to be outside in the 
0 and the snow, surreptitiously enjoying the 
festivities through a slit in the vestibule-curtain. * 
Then the door had opened, and it was too late to 
retreat. 

“What do you want, little boy ?” asked the child 
—a child like a\“‘ chinee doll,’ thought the Spark- 
ler, with all that blonde hair and white skin. There 
was a bevy of children behind her, all open- 
mouthed and wide-eyed. The Sparkler wasn’t 
afraid—not he; only he dimly felt there were 
such things as disadvantages in too sharp con- 
trasts. 

“ What do you want ?”’ 
_ “Don’t want nuthin’. 
in.” 

‘* What did you come here for ?” 

“ Bringed yer dad's paper,” preparing to shuffle 
himself off; but his cough stopped him, and he 
had to lean a moment on the crutch and take 
breath, 

“ Are you sick ?”’ asked the little girl, changing 
her tone. 

Bet he’s cold,” said one of the bigger boys, 
standing motionless, looking at him critically with 
his hands in his pocket. 

“Come in, children. Come in this instant out 
of the cold. You'll catch your death,” a voice 
said, in a sweet, fresh tone; and, behold! there 
pe the beautiful lady who had given him the 

ollar. 

She had seen and recognized him before he could 

t off. 
ee Why, is that you? How did you get up here? 
But come in. Come in, don’t stand there in the 
cold !"’ 

Before he knew it, he was inside the great, splen- 
did hall. The lady was dragging him by the hand; 
the children were dancing all about him, asking him 
fiity questions at once. Was he always so dirty ? 
Was he hungry? Had he ever seen Santa Claus ? 
He was coming here to-night. He must stay and 
ses him. 

Then he was led before another lady, older, 
taller, but with the same beautiful look on her face 
as the younger one, who said to her: 

‘* Mamma, this is the little fellow of whom I 
told you, whom I met down-town this afternoon. 
I brought him in to get warm, and to put some dry 
clothes on him.” 

“And he may stay, mayn’t he, mamma. He’s 
never seen Santa Claus. He said so!” cried a 
dozen children. 

“He's awful dirty, and I may help to wash 
him, mayn’t 1 ?”” . 

“And he’s hungry, too,” said the fattest child 
of all, to whom that condition could only be known 
by the wildest flight of the imagination. 

Then he was whisked up-stairs, the beautiful 
lady holding him by the hand all thetime. Soon 
he was put through such a washing process as 
would have made him believe the Deluge had 
come, had he ever known anything about that 
highly interesting occurrence. Then tbe clothes! - 
Why, his rags fell away from him as if fairies had 
waved a wand, and before the magic circle was 
described, behold! he was, for the first time in his 
life, in a whole suit of clothes! 

Then he was whisked down-stairs as fast as his 
poor lame foot would allow, and was made to eat 
the largest supper ever a small boy had set before 
him. When he got up, he felt as stuffed as one of 
the fat turkeys he had eaten. But all this was as 
nothing, only a bit of a preparation, so to speak. 

“« Now you are here, you must stay and see the 
tree, Sparkler, and I shouldn’t wonder if Santa 
Claus had something for you.” 

And Miss Gordon was tucking him up in the 
most comfortable corner of the sofa in the parlor, 
and put his crutch away herself. Then everybody 
crowded round, and asked him questions; and the 
children were like a swarm of flies in Summer about 
him. 

The manners and social customs -of the “ blind 
alley” were scarcely of a nature to fit one born 
there to be suddenly introduced into the highest 
society. But the Sparkler conducted himself with 
much dignity, a dignity due, perhaps, to another 
new element to which he was introduced, to the 
starch in his high collar, and the novel sensations 
of having no holes to lose his hands in, as anything 
else. Being so clean seemed to wilt him somehow, 
and he missed, without being able to analyze it, the 
bravado of dirt. But the fire of questions lasted 
only a short while. : 

For, hark! What sound was that? Was the 
house coming down? Was there ever heard such 
a jingling of bells, such a cracking of whips, such 
a loud, deep, joyful voice ? 

* Whoop! Go along there, Snowball! Whoa! 
Steady, you, Jingler! I’ve got to get out here. 
There are a good many little children waiting for 
me here.” 

“It’s Santa Claus! It’s Santa Claus!” 

To be sure it was. Who else could it be? Who 
else could make such a dash down the stairs — such 
a bound —into the midst of the half-terrified, half- 
enraptured children ? Who else ever had such a 
long beard, or such a big cloak, or was covered 
with snow, and looked as old as the hills, and 
frisked about as young asa kid? He was soon in 
a chair, this wonderful being, taking out candies 
from his boots, and whistles from his ears, and tops 
from his mouth, and there wasn’t a child in the 
room that he didn’t give something to—no! not 
even was the Sparkler forgotten. 

“ Ah, my young man, I expected to see you 
down-towr! How did you get up here?” and 
Santa Claus tossed him a cornucopia and a top. 

But all the presents in the world could not de- 


I was only a lookin’ 


nd | ceive the skeptical Sparkler. His early traininz 


had not been such as to foster poetical, childish 
superstitions. He looked at him out of his keen, 
shrewd, knowing little eyes, he looked round the 
room, evidently searching for something he didn’t 
find, and then beneath his breath : 

‘“sTt’s her beau dressed up ter make believe !” 
But the wise discoverer kept his knowledge to him- 
self, the joy of his researches only communicating it- 
self to the increased zest with which he sucked the 
long, pink stick of candy. But real or impostor, 
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Santa Claus wad gone long before the candy was. 
Then happened something that even took the 
Sparkler’s breath away. The big, dark door was 
flung wide open, and there, oh, oh, oh! Was 
there ever such a tree ? 

It was as high as the ceiling, yet every twig, 
every tiniest branch, was laden with candles, and 
sugar-plums, and how ever a tree could hold so 
much and not break, everybody wondered and no- 
body knew. ‘Then such a time as they all had 
taking down the presents! Every child had a 
dozen, it seemed to the Sparkler, and then more 
than a dozen filled his own little lap. Knives, 
and toys, and shining balls; but the thing he prized 
most was what the beautiful lady gave him with 
her own hands—it was a little watch, a silver 
watch, that wound up, and told the time. By this 
time, the Sparkler began to feel as if he hac an. 
ticipated heaven; that is, he would have felt so if 
he ever had known any more abeut heaven than he 
did about the Deluge. For all the rest of the 
evening, how kind all thé people were tohim! The 
children made him play all the games, and let him 
sitdown. The ladies told him stories, and stuffed 
his pockets with apples, and he had never been so 
happy or comfortable in his life, except in the 
region of the two buttons of his new pants,the waist- 
band seeming to get smaller all the time the more 
candy he eat. Then to wind up every thing, every- 
body danced a jig, big and little, old and young, 
and the Sparkler s and thumped on the floor 
with his crutch, and made just as much noise, and 
had just as much of a jig, as anybody there. 

“* Now, for a song, a Christmas carol, and then 
to bed, little ones.” 

The beautiful lady was at the piano now, and 
the children all about her. But the Sparkler, 
nearest to her of all, and never in all his life 
had he heard any thing like that “‘singin’.” The 
sweet, fresh, girlish voice pealed forth carol after 
carol, children and all joining her. And the 
most beautiful was the last of all — “ Hark! 
the Herald Angels sing”—and the Spark. 
ler thought he was in heaven now for sure, 
for she sang it alone, and there wasn’t a dry 
eye in the room when she had finished. The 
Sparkler feit “kinder dry,” and “suthin’ was in 
his eyes”—and the “suthin’’’ ‘was wiped away 
with the sleeve of the brand new coat. Before he 
went home— home through the sleet and snow—the 
lady kissed him, and said she would come and see 
him soon. Wipe the kiss away? Not he—not 
if he never washed his face again, but that, indeed, 
was a matter of very little importance in the blind 
alley circles. 

© = . - * 


A week after that, in the blind alley, there lay 
a weak, pale, meagre little figure on a bit of 
straw. A pinched face looked out from a torn 
coverlid, and a racking, terrible cough came 
through the thin, pinched lips. The little figure 
was the figure of the Sparkler, and the cough was 
killing him. It may have been the sitting on the 
steps that Christmas night, or the sudden transition 
from the warm, hot rooms to the cold and damp of 
old Gruffy’s cellar; but he had lain there ever 
since. Lain there, and thought in a dull, dazed 
way of all that happened that night, and through his 
hot, feverish dreams, he would mutter strange 
things about “ fairies, an’ fellers that make be- 
lieve Santa Claus, an’ the beautiful lady—she that 
singed the angels is comin’.’? Then he would 
cry vut, “ Where’s my gold dollar?” and there it 
always was, tightly clinched in the thin little 
hand. Everything else had gone but that. 
Gruffy had pawned his clothes long ago; the chil- 
dren had stolen his candies; and »Id Sal sold the 
toys. But the gold dollar no one could get away 
from him; sleeping or waking, conscious or un- 
conscious, there he held it, and talked to it, and 
crowed over it. 

He was awake now. And the large, childish 
eyes were fixed on the door, as if he expected some 
one. He was always expecting some one. He was 
looking for her to come in. Fiadn't she promised 
she would? Some one did come in, but not 
the beautiful lady. It was another Sparkler, such 
as the Sparkler used to be—without the crutch. 
It was Jim, “ him with the game eye.” 

‘* Ts that Jim?’ 

“ Yis—it’s me, pal.” 

“Jim, l’m wuss. Coughed till 1 choked las’ 
night. I—I——” and then came on a spell of the 
dreadful coughing. After that, he couldn’t get 
up, but lay weak and spent on the bit of straw 
pillow. hen next his words came, they were 
taint, with the faintness of death. 

“Tell her, when she cums, I allers kep’ the 
0, dollar, an’ watched for her. .... Yer kin 

ev’ the top an’ things, Jim, but don’t yer giv’ old 

Gruffy nuthin’..... Hark! don’t yer hear 
suthin’? .... It’s the angels. . . .. angels 
singin’. .... tell her I’m cumin’..... the 
angels. .. .*. the..... 

And in the dawn of the bright New Year there 
went out the light of a dark little life—a light 
that died on earth only to be relit in the great 
Beyond where the Herald Angels sing alway. 








Honor among Thieves. 


BELLEW, in his account of the mission which he 
accompanied into Afghanistan, tells a most remark- 
able story, which may be quoted as illustrating not 
only the determination which the rate is capable of, 
but of a sense of honor—such was the word the re- 
jator used; and although it is only honor among 
thieves, there was mixed with it a desire for the honor 
of the family to which the hero of the story belonged 
which would be creditable anywhere. 

The person who tells the tale was called Khan 
Gul, and he was one of the actors in it, The whole 
of his family had, at a former period, become a 
band of robbers, which occupation they practiced 
oer on the sly, and their neighbors were 
kept in the dark about their doings. They had de- 
termined on robbing a house at some distance, and 
going there during the night, they made a hole 
through the mud wali. Khan Gal's brother, like 
Oliver Twist, was passed iv, and he began to hand 
out whatever was within his reach. The people ot 
the house chanced to waken up, upon which the 
brother tried to make his escape, but while in the 
act of returning through the hole in the wail, those 
on the inside canght him by the feet. Now began 
a tug like the ‘‘ tug of war’; fiercely they pulled 
to get him out of the hole, but it was useless ; those 


within had one or two holding on to each leg, and 
the burglar was held as if in a vise. The fear that 
they would be recognized and detected became at 
last the dominant feeling, and, as they could not 
possibly. pull him out, they determined on an ex- 
treme measure, and one so very extreme that it is 
hard to believe that it could have occurred to any 
others than these knife-using Afghans. The only 
plan left to prevent identity was to cut off the head, 
carry it away and leave the body; and the very 
striking part of this tale lies in the fact that it was 
done at the suggestion of the man himself, and, as 
he expressed at the instant, so that “the honor of 
the family might be preserved undefiled.’ This was 
done. They fied with the head only, leaving all the 
spoil which bad been thrown out, and, as Khan 
Gul ended the story, he thanked God that the honor 
of the house had by these means been preserved. 
There is something heroic in such acts. Neither 
Agamemnon nor Achilles, as described by Homer, 
suggests a character capable of such self-devotion, 








New Way to Cook Invented. 


Just now, in Paris, you will see the art of grate 
cooking in perfection with the least amount of fuel. 
In England and America there is an absolute and 
unnecessary waste of fuel as well as viands by the 
employment of huge fires. England is more waste- 
ful by reason of being more prejudiced than Ame- 
rica in this matter. In one day in England a cook 
will consume more fuel and produce less good 
dinners than a-French cook will in a month of 
superb cooking! Count Rumford laid down prac- 
tical rules by which a dinner for one thousand per- 
sons could excellently well cooked and served 
at a cost of ten cents! Now this process is im- 
proved upon, and a dinner for fifteen hundred per- 
sons can be well cooked at a fuel expense of five 
cents! Not by gas—that is a wasteful expense— 
but by the carbonated refuse uf the gashouse, 
known as coke. This coke is placed in a peculiarly- 
constructed stove, which permits none of the fumes 
to pass into any other place than the closed chim- 
ney. The coke is generated intoa brilliant fire at 
first by a powerful draft, then toned down as_per 
the wants of the cook by a mechanical damper. 
At this point all the odor of the gas has gone, and 
nothing but a clear fire, minus smell or dust, is 
ready. This fire in the broad-top stove does duty 
for several dishes at the same time. You get your 
dinner hot and well cooked at a cost of less fuel 
than ever before known. The owner of the patent 
is about to proceed to America to protect his inven- 
tion, or I might explain it. 








Street Scenes in St. Petersburg. 


Tue fine streets of St. Petersburg, well paved 

and broad, are lined with elegant residences and 
handsome shops, which contain not only the rich 
goods of other countries, but are temptingly sup- 
plied with the furs of Russia; the products of its 
manufactories, which are very numerous; and the 
peculiar silver work of this country, which every 
traveler invests in. Here one can buy the shoes 
worn by the peasants; a sort of braided straw, 
curiously formed, and copied either in silver, gold 
or porcelain—these for flowers, cards, or for cigar- 
ashes; water-carriers, in bronze, on stands of any 
of the peculiar stones from Siberia. The three- 
horse carriage also is a favorite in bronze.and silver ; 
and a bronze table, with silver cloth, on a founda- 
tion of malachite or lapis, is often seen, with Rus- 
sian peasant and wife drinking tea, thus showing 
their dishes and their pecaliar way of preparing the 
tea, with a great urn in the middie of the table, and 
the whole forming a beautiful inkstand. 
There is no end to this sort of temptation here, 
and if one’s money holds out he never knows where 
to stop. Prices are at a very high figure for articles 
de luxe—not really needful things—while the neces- 
saries of life are very reasonable; and if they were 
not, these people could not live under the govern- 
mental condition of affairs, as the lower classes 
have to live on almost nothing, and pay for that 
well in taxes. Everywhere there is constant life 
and activity. The litt'e dhroskys, only large enough 
for one, but in which two often ride, the larger pub- 
lic carriages, and the elegant private turnouts, are 
all driven in the main thoroughfares as it in a case 
of life or death—regular John Gilpin fashion. As 
oue sits in a public carriage, being in the midst ot 
this curious meleé, he involuntarily holds on, and 
holds his breath as if at any moment he should be 
crushed to atoms and nobody would ever know 
anything about it. The people are a novelty, so 
are the shops; then every few blocks there is a 
chapel, and the people praying all about, and at 
certain points men in peculiar Russian dress are 
kneeling out on the edge of the sidewalk with fruits 
and small wares, sometimes whole rows of them, 
and if a carriage stops they immediately flock up 
to sell their goods. 








Counteracting Anzsthetics. 


THE immense services rendered by chloroform, 
ether, etc., in the alleviation of pain have been 
somewhat depreciated by the danger to life in. 
curred in their use, and the numerous fatal cases re- 
corded as the result of their administration. Many 
efforts have been made to find a rapid and certain 
antidote, but without success, until a very simple 
remedy was discovered by the late celebrated sur- 
geon, Dr. Nelaton. His son, while quite a lad, was 
in the habit of amusing himself by catching mice 
and harnessing them to toy carriages like horses. 
In attaching them to the miniature vehicles they 
frequently bit him, and he induced his father to give 
him some chloroform to enable him to perform his 
operations without the inconvenience of being 
bitten. On one occasion, having administered the 
anesthetic, he raised the little animal by the tail ina 
perpendicular direction, when it immediately turned 
and tried to bite him. He meutioned the subject to 
his father, who, upon reflection, considered that the 
explanation was due to the fact that the brain, 
while the being is asleep, is almost destitute of 
blood, but that on the position of suspension with 
the head downwards having been attained, the cir- 
culating fluid rushes to the head and awakens the 
animal. Not long alter he had an opportunity of 
testing his theory. Two eminent surgeons had to 
perform an operation at Saint-Germain-Laye, and 
requested the assistance of Dr. Nelaton. He hap- 
pened to miss the train, and when he arrived by the 
subsequent one the proceedings had already com- 
menced. The tp ree was under the influence ot 
chlorotorm, and the medical men feared trom the 
Pen mayer that a fatal result might ensue. Dr. 

elaton at once advised that the head of the patient 
should be hung over the side of the bed and the feet 
raised in the air. The experiment was successful ; 
consciousness returned, but, upon the person being 
replaced in bed, ail the somnolency recurred. ‘The 





trial was repeated, and after a suspension of ten 





minutes, head downwards, the effects of the chloro- 

form were entirely dissipated. So simple remedy 

is one which may be of invaluable assistance to 

—— men, and may be the means of saving many 
ves. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The St. Gothard Tannel.—The work on the St. Goth- 
ard Tunnel is being pusbed with considerable rapidity. 
On the northern side alone 1,000 men are employed 
inside the tunnef and 400 outside, Three hundred wagon- 
loads of earth are excavated every day, and in the daily 
blastings 600 pounds of dynamite are used. Equal 
energy is being shown on the Italian side, so that the 
completion of the work may be looked for within the 
prescribed time. 


A Paraffine Fire-Lighter.—A novelty in fire lighting 
is to use paraffine instead of gas or the more ordinary 
means of rapid combustion. The contrivance for this 
purpose is made of annealed iron, shaped like a flat-iron, 
and is hollow, with a hole through the centre to allow of 
the admission of air. The hollow part being packed 
with asbestos is practically incombustible. About two 
spoonfuls of paraffine or any other oil poured into the 
receptacle and lighted will be sufficient to start a fire, 
It is claimed that there is no danger whatever attaching 
to the use of the lighter. 


The White Hare of Russia.—An attempt is now 
making in some of the colder regions of France to intro- 
duce and domesticate the white hare of Russia. This 
animal is the same species as the variegated hare which 
is found in large quantities in the Alps and adjacent 
snowy regions, and lower down during the Winter. The 
flesh of this game is excellent, although inferior to that 
of the gray bare of the same regions, which latter is also 
equally large, but the fur of the white hare is absolutely 
immaculate, The success with the new game has thus 
far been very favorable. 


Spontaneous Combustion of Wasps’ Nests.—A corre- 
spondent of Nature calls attention to the danger which 
may easily arise from aliowing wasps’ nests to accumu- 
late under a roof. He states that it is a well-known fact 
tbat in Venezuela the spontaneous combustion of such 
nests bas frequently been observed, The heat 1s caused 
by an alteration beginning in the wax, hydrocarbons 
being formed, which, on being absorbed by the paper- 
like, porous substance of the cell-walls, must get still 
more heated, so that a comparatively small access of 
oxygen would be sufficient to set the whole nest on fire. 


A New Method of Refining Sugar.—A new method of 
refining sugar, founded on the well-known action of 
dilute alcohol on saccharate of lime, has been introduced 
by M. Manouroy of France. The molasses or syrup is 
evaporated to 38° or 42° Beaumé, according to its rich- 
ness in sugar, and 5 to 10 per cent. caustic soda are 
added to precipitate the lime asin soluble carbonate, and 
is then decanted. Quicklime, in a fine state of division 
and under rapid agitation, is then added and the forma. 
tion of saccharate of lime produced, From this sac- 
charate all of the sugar is subsequently extracted by 
dilute alcohol 


Cave Explorations.—The excavations made in Car. 
niola under the direction of Herr von Hochstatter have 
hitherto been crowned with every success. At St. 
Michael, near Adelsberg, there are undeniable proois of 
the existence of prehistoric colonies and burial grounds 
at these places. Another iuteresting discovery has just 
been made at the Laibacker Moor, the well-known pile- 
dwelling ground. A peat-digger found six silver coins of 
the size of a florin, which all bore the inscription of the 
Roman Emperor, Claudius Augustus. These researches 
are to be continued and the objects obtained will be pre- 
served in the Imperial Museum for scientific purposes, 


The North Pole in a BaNoon.—A scheme has just 
been proposed by M. Emile Pagan, a Belgian, for reach- 
ing the North Pole in a balloon. The aerial machine, 
which is of aspecial form, will be used asa sailing vessel: 
as far asthe 84th parallel. There he will fill bis bal- 
loon, of a capacity of 2,500 metres, with pure hydrogen, 
which he will make in the Arctic regions with 14,000 
cubic meters of sulphuric acid and 5,000 pounds of iron 
filings with which he will be provided. He will be, 
moreover, supplied with boxes of preserved meats, bis- 
cuits, bottles of brandy, alcobol, etc., which he will 
throw overboard as he advances towards the pole. The 
car will serve bim, according to circumstances, asa 
sledge or a boat. 


Separation of Arsenic and Antimony.—In 1859 
Bunsen described a method for the separation of arsenic 
and antimony, which consisted in treating the solution 
of their sulphides in potassium sulphide with a large 
excess of water saturated with sulphurous acid. The 
liquid was boiled for a long time until the odor of sul- 
phurous acid was no longer perceptible, by which time 
all the antimony had been precipitated and all the 
arsenic remained in solution. L»st year Nilson asserted 
that the method was untrustworthy. Sunsep now 
points out that the discrepancy arises from the fact of 
Nilson having used a potassium bydro-sulphate in place 
ot the sulphide, and refers to a number of determina- 
tions which establish, what few chemists could have 
doubted, the accuracy of his method. 


Utilization of Blast Furnace Slag.—One of the great 
features of modern civilization is the utilization of 
materials which have bitherto been wasted, aad a con- 
spicuous illustration of such a saving is afforded by the 
numerous uses to which blast-(urnace slag is now appro- 
priated. Thus, slag “sand” is employed for making 
concrete, building bricks, mortar and cement; slag 
«‘ shingle ”’ for concrete, also for roadways; slag +‘ wool ”” 
for covering steam boilers and pipes, ice-houses, etc., 
also for filtering purposes and for manufacture into 
cloth; blocks of slag concrete are used for warming and 
eooking in the cottages of the workmen and subsequently 
for curb-stones, paving, walls and tences; finally, by 
Britten’s process, slag is used in the manufacture of glass 
for roofing and for other purposes not requiring pure 
glass. Ino making building-blocks of slag, the siag sand 
is mixed with gypsum, with the addition of iron oxide 
and pressed in molds, The cement is made from the 
slag-sand, common lime, and iron oxides, It is little in- 
ferior to Portland cement in strength, while it does not 
cost one-fourth as much. The concrete made from this 
cement, mixed with the ‘shingle, is an excellent 
conglomerate for use in monolithic structures. It is 
stated by Mr.-Cbarles Wood, in a paper read before the 
British Iron and Steel Institute, that “ it took two good 
men, with steel bars and sledge-hammers, as much as 
four days to cut through a wall of this concrete about 
twenty-six inches thick’? Mr. Wood exhibited to the 
Institute bottles of slag-glass, also specimens of slag- 
wool The latter product, according to Mr. Wood, is 
obtained as follows: A jet of steam is made to strike a 
stream of molten slag as it falls into the slag-bogies or 
wagons, This jet scatiers the molten slag into shot, 
and as each shot leaves the stream it carries a fine 
thread or tail; the shot drops to the ground, but the fine 
woolly fibre is sucked into a large tube, and discharged 
into a chamber. This chamber is very large and is 
covered with fine wire netting. The steam and air carry 
the woolly particles all over the chamber—the finest into 
recesses formed for the purpose, the heavier into the body 
of the chamber. The pool is of a snowy-white appear- 
ance, and some epecimens of it which were exhib:ted at 
Vienna looked so- much like catton wool as to deceive 
everybody but experts, 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Lorp Fatmovutn’s winnings on the English 
turf this year amount to $193,000. His horses have won 
him ip all about $800,000. 


Frank Buckxanp, the English naturalist, gives 
entertainments to his scientific triends on Satarday 
evenings, and calls them “ pipes and grog.”’ 


Dr. Wiii1aMm Ives Buprneron has resigned 
the pastorate of the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, in Brooklyn, because of ill-health. 


Str Garnet Wotsetey’s health has been so 
shattered by his residence in the island of Cyprus thas 
he contemplates a visit to England in order to recrait. 


Tue King of Bavaria is erecting at Herren 
Chiemsee a royal chateau, on the plan of that of Ver-- 
sailles, The building is to be spread over filteen years, - 
and the estimated cost is $9,000,000. 


Lorp Dvurrerin has declined a marquisate 
tendered to him, and will instead be promoted from his 
Knight Commandership of the Bath to the dignity of 
Knight Grand Crogs of the same Order. 


Mrs. LanvER, the celebrated actress, has choserr 
Washington as the home of her remaining years, audy 
having purchased a cozy but uupretentious home, holds 
very attractive receptions to her friends, 


Kuerr-eppin Pasna, the new Turkish Grand 
Vizier, is a Circassian. He used to be Prime Minister to 
the Bey of Tunis, and attracted public attention by a 
book in which he argued that modern ideas of progress 
were not inconsistent with the cardinal principles of 
Islam, 


Genera Toomns says that if the South must 
remain undef Radical rule for another term, he wants 
**a tull lion, not a sneaking sheep.” Grant, he says, is 
a full lion, and he has respect for him, ‘ because ‘he 
kills or wins.”’ 


Tue congregation of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of Baltimore have extended a call to Rev- 
Wm. J. Gill, of Des Moines, Iowa., to succeed Rev. Dr. 
D. C. Marquis, recently called to St. Louis, Mo, The 
salary is $3,000, and the candidate has signified that he 
will accept. 


Tue Duke of Connaught has been appointed 
Colonel @ la suite of the Third Brandenburg-Ziethen 
Hussars. This is the famous regiment commanded by 
Prince Frederick Charles, the Duke of Connaught’s future 
father-in-law, whose name, ‘‘ Red Prince,’’ is derived 
from the troopers’ scarlet tunics. 


Tue late George M. Marsh, of Portsmouth, 
N. IL, leaves the bulk,of his property, estimated at 
between $50,000 and $100,000 to the Episcopal Bishop 
of the Diocese of New Hampsbire, the rector of St. 
Jobn’s Church, Portsmouth, and other trustees, who are 
to erect an Episcopal church, to be called Christ Churcb. 


Tue Madrid Epoca of December 8th says 1t is un- 
derstood in Spanish ministerial circles that the Govern. 
ment has requested General Martinez Campos to resign 
the Governor-Generalship of Cuba, and intimates that 
General Quesada, who has been recalled, from his com- 
mand in the Basque provinces, will probably succeed 
him. 


Tue great banquet to Lord Dufferin at Belfast 
was, as he said in his speech, the greatest compliment 
ever offered in Ulster. It was attended by all the Tory 
as well as Liberal peers, and by the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic bishops and men of all parties No 
other man in Ireland could have brought together such 
conflicting elements. 


De Lesseps, the engineer, has been visiting the 
Bey of Tunis, and trying to get bis consent to the 
scheme for piercing the Isthmus of Zaber and opening 
up communication with the interior of the Dark Conti- 
nent by water. He was received by the Bey with great 
respect, and lodged in the palace, but as yet bas been 
unable to bring his Highness to any definite decision. 


Tue little Prince of Naples has suffered much 
in health since the attempt to assassinate his royal 
father. His nights were disturbed by vivid dreams, in 
which the figure of the assassin appeared to bim and all 
the incidents of the affair were rehearsed until he awoke 
with a cry of terror. It has been found necessary to 
give the boy a quieter life with hia books and playmates, 
and less of State ceremonials. 


ComMANDER Cueyng, of the English Navy, has 
a new scheme for reaching the North Pole. He pro- 
poses to go by ship as far as possible, then go over the 
ice with sledges until that method of conveyance is no 
longer practicable, and, finally, by means of three 
balloons lashed together, he would try to get to the Pole. 
Alter making observations, he would send back two of 
the balloons and erteavor to proceed with the third to 
an inbabited part of Russia 


A WasutnoTon correspondent who has been in- 
vestigating the subject of the sale of photographs there, 
writes that Mra. Hayes leads allothers. Of the Senators, 
that of Mr. Blaine goes off best, with Lamar and Gordon 
following, while Conkling is far in the rear, even Thur- 
man beating him. Of the Representatives, Speaker 
Randall leads, with A. H. Stephens close on bis heels, 
and General Butler next. Ao extra supply of Blaines 
was laid in to meet the emergency of bis last speech. 


J. Moreau, an artillery soldier, who in 1871 
lost bis eyes, his nose, and his lower jaw by the burst- 
ing of a shell during the Franco-Prussian war, has lately 
leit the hospital of Val-de-Grace, in Paris, with an artifi- 
cial face of metal, with eyes, a nose and a jaw, which 
enables him to masticate his food properly. _ Belore 
going to war he became engaged to a youag girl, who 
on bis return, far from discarding him on account of his 
frightful mutilation, married him without hesitation, 
and bas since devotedly supported him. 


Amonce literary men who have had their career 
as writers forced upon them is James De Mille. It is 
said that he had no idea of writing for the public until 
gome of his letters got in print and were widely read. 
The author is professor of rhetoric and history in a Nova 
Scotian college. He is a native of New Brunswick, and 
was graduated at Brown University, Rhode Isiand. He 
is a born raconteur, and, some otf his friends think, tells 
a story even better than he writes it. He is still coua- 
paratively a young man, having only recently seen his 
forty-fiith birthday. 


Hon. Junius Horcuxiss, of Middletown, Conn., 
died at bis home December 23d. He was born in Mid- 
dletown in 1810, and, after receiving a common-school 
education, became engaged in mercantile pursuits and 
manufacturing. For many years he was prominently 
identified with the business interests of his State, and 
when Middletown was incorporated as a city he was 
elected its first Mayor. He was a member of the Legis- 
lature during two sessions, and in 1854 was a candidate 
for the office of Comptrollor of the State. In 1867 hewas 
chosen to represent the Second (Connecticut) District in 
the Fortieth Congress, in which body he served on the 
Committees on Territories and Freedmen’s Affairs. In 
1869 he was re-elected to Congress, and in the foliowing 





year was made Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY AND REFUGEES PREPARING TO BREAK CAMP AT THE CLOSE OF THE EPIDEMIC. 
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CAMP FATHER MATHEW, schools, and a small church established in con- 
Metre Texan. Doaemn re Ve ti, nection with the camp—all showing the most 
N Memruts, TENN., DURING THE YEt- “DANTD oO CNOCI i Hid admirable thoughtfulness and excellent judg- 
Low Fever EpIpemic. BER ONLASLALLL i ment on the part ot the president and mana- 
; Hah Be de gers. The schools were under the charge of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, who: divided their 
time between the children and the old folks, 
instructing the former and ministering to tle 
comfort and happiness of the latter. At the 
northern end -of ‘‘ Father Mathew Street ” was 
a little chapel of the Sacred Heart, with a 
sacristy on one side and confessional on the 
other. This miniature chapel was named 
‘The Ark.”. There Father Walsh celebrated 
Mass every morning, after which he went into 
Ba, ~ * the plague-stricken city to minister to the 
WW . ’ daa’ = ‘temporal as well as spiritual wants of the sick 
| Hh . a and dying, returning to the camp again at 
night. His return was anxiously awaited every 
night by the poor people, who feared that he, 
like so many of his associate priests, might be 
stricken with the disease while in the city. On 
his safe return their joy was great; they flocked 
around the little ‘‘ Ark ’’ to hear his words of 
consolation and instruction, to recite their 
rosary, and.to, receive, on bended knees, ere 
they retired to rest, the benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. , 

We publish two illustrations of the camp: 
one, the Thanksgiving Mass (the last celebra- 
ted at the camp), which shows the people in a 
kneeling attitude in front of ‘‘The Ark,’ and 
the priest, Father William Walsh, in the act of 
turning round and saluting them with the final 
Dominus vobiscum—*‘ The Lord be with you”; 
the other scene represents one of the main 
= = streets, just after Mass, as the campers were 
tween four and five hundred people daily —with SSS = = : : ee preparing to * pull up stakes’ and return to 
the necessary kitchens, dining-halls, etc., there SSS — r= 4 . the homes from which they had been driven 


were hospitals, drug-stores, reading-rooms, pRaNcE.— EXHIBIT OF LAGER BEER BY BERGNER & ENGEL, AWARDED THE GRAND PRIZE AT THE PARis EXHIBITION. Y the dread pestilence a few months before. 


A’ the outbreak of tie yel'ow fever in Mem- 
yhis, Tenn., in August last, Father Wil- 
liam Walsh, President of the Father Mathew 
Total Abstinence and Benevolent Association 
of that city, conceived the idea ot establishing 
a camp in the suburbs where the members 
of the Society, with their families, could find 
refuge from the pestilence. A suitable loca- 
lion was found, and the camp was established. 
Hundreds soon flocked thither to escape the 
ravages of the fever in the city, the poor of 
all denominations being cordially admitted ; 
and Father Mathew’s Camp was the means of 
saving the lives of between four and five hun- 
dred people. il} 
The camp was beautifully situated on a no- qn 
ble plateau, embosomed amidst lovely sylvan 


| wt | 
scenery. On one side it was shaded by a mn tN 
forest of stately trees, and on the opposite sin 
side ran a crystal stream, with a bubbling MANIA 


spring of pure fresh water close by. The 
camp represented a miniature city, with its 
streets and avenues crossing and intersecting 
each other. The two principal streets run- 
ning parallel with each other were known as 
“Father Mathew Street” and ‘‘Father Wil- 
liam Street.’’ These streets were about two 
hundred yards in length, and tents to the num- 
ber of nearly three hundred, furnished by the 
Government, were arranged on each side. In 
addition to an immense commissariat depart- 
ment—capable of meeting the demands of be- 
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In a couple of hours after the photographs were 
‘taken the camp was in marching order, and with 
tthe ‘“ Ark” in front, filled with little innocents 
dressed in white,-and guarded by stalwart Father 
Mathew men, proceeded down the principal street 
-of Memphis, towards St. Bridget’s Church, where 
the Thanksgiving’ was brought to a close with the 
solemn chanting of the''‘ Je Deum.” The ittle 
** Ark is to be preserved as a Memorial Chapel in 
‘8t. Bridget’s Church. 

It was remarkable that while the fever raged 
everywhere around.the camp, a single case did not 
-originate in it. Of eight or nine who died in the 
camp each case was contracted in the city. The 
camp was a continual source of charity during the 
wever}; and-its benevolence knew no creed or race. 
Wather Walsh disbursed over twenty-seven thou- 
wand dollars independently of generous aid from the 
“4 Citizens’ Reliet ’’ of Memphis. : 

@ur-. illustrations are from photographs, copies of 
whieh .our readers may order of R. M. Mansford, 
Wefieraon:and Second Streets, Memphis, Tenn., who 
jhas \prepared a large number of each, size 8x10, 
which willibewsold at seventy-five cents each for the 
tbenefit.of;the,eyfferers, the destitute and orphans, 
wyithe great qpidemic. 

SCENES IN HAVANA. 

UR first illustration represemts’ the’ parlor in the 
0 Hotel Pasage, Havana. The sun can gain no 
admittance here, but the breeze comes from almost 
every direction, caressing the cheek of sefior and 
sefiora, caballero and, sefiorita. Everything is 
deliciously cool, from 
‘tthe marble-paved floor em oe ee 
to the cane rocking- iy 
chairs; from the sub 
‘dued light to the open 
‘windows, through which 
‘comes stealing that pe- 
culiar perfume only to 
ibe inhaled in the tropics. 
‘The parlor is crowded 
‘almost at every hour. 
‘Dark - eyed  sefioritas, 
‘such as Byron raved 
sabout, attired after the 
ttashion of old Spain, in 
high comb and black 
lace, languidly fan them- 
selves with genuine Se- 
wille fans, with sails like 
miniature windmills ; 
black satin, decorated 
with pictures represent- 
ing a corrida de toros, 
or bull fight, from the 
first rush of the mad- 
dened bull. into the 
arena to the last stroke 
of the graceful and her- 
-culean matador. Stately 
-sefioras, watchfal as 
‘he traditional duefia— 
naughty hidalgos, str 
in lineage and manifol 
in name—all lounge, 
‘lean, sit, stand, walk 
and gossip in this fra- 
grant apartment. A 
piano is not wanting, 
.at which some deseend- 
ant of the Lady Dulcinea 
-del Toboso will warble 
-one of those quaint yet 
all melodious ballads so 
-charmingly adapted to 
“the guitar and casta- 

nets, that measure in 
three so marked in poor 
Bizet’s opera ot ‘‘ Car- 
men.” Pianters talk 
: sugar cane,and planters’ 
wives talk Worth;. the 
-bum of the = grand, 
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EXTERIOR OF THE HOTEL 





SITTING-ROOM IN DHE TOMANDO CAFE.—THE AFTER-DINNER CUP OF COFFEE. 
CUBA.—SCENES IN HAVANA.—INCIDENTS OF A WINTER RESIDENCE AT THE CUBAN CAPITAL.— From Sxercuszs By WaLTER Yeaver. 
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prayerful language of Spain drones musically, 
while gorgeous tropical flowers add color to a 
scene unique, charming, and all-satisfying. 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE HOTEL PASAGE. 


The exterior of the Hotel Pasage is particularly 
striking. The fagade is rich in plate-glass and bal- 
conies, white-statues adorn the coping over the en- 
trance. An dlameda, or walk, shaded by trees, 
stands opposite, beneath which chairs and benches 
are placed for the accommodation of the public. 
The state apartments are in front and jealously 
guarded by closely drawn blinds during the reign 
of old King Sol; but in the early morning and at 
dewy eve these are thrown open, while the guests, 
in the coolest of possible toilets, lounge on the 
balconies, chatting, smoking and inhaling the per- 
fume-laden breeze, The alameda, too, is thronged 
by a gay and animated crowd, which passes like a 
living, moving wave. The gilded youth of the 
island affect the Pasage, and, standing at its por- 
tals, pay the tribute of a stare to the charms of the 
Cuban belles. 


THE TOMANDO CAFE. 


This café is much frequented by the upper tendom 
of the island, who stroll in for a gossip, a cigarette, 
an ice and a cooling drink. Its open doors are 
guarded by sentinels in the shape of prickly cacti, 
the pineapple “‘ on its native heath,” or the dwarf 
palm, American rocking chairs are placed “ all in a 
row ”’ opposite the doorways, and their occupants 
rock to a measure that. almost amounts to a lullaby, 
oracradle-song. The swarthy attendants, attired in 

the snowiest of white, 


a anticipate every want ; 


Ta 








while the habitués have 

no necessity to issue 

: orders, their wishes 

| ——= : being forestalled. <A 
ly ae cooler apartment than 
— this does not exist on 
the island, while ite 
| | ‘“‘fixins” actually sug- 
| gest, say a temperature 
| of sixty degrees. Here 

f » is to be found the much 

1 IW coveted, much sought 
tor Diario de la Ma- 

rind, @& newspaper 

which is to the Cubans 

what the Koran is to 

the followers of the Pro- 

phet, with many other 

journals, FRANK LESLIR’s 

[LLUSTRATED NewspPa- 

PER included, and pe- 

riodicals, Every visitor 

to Havana “* does”’ the 

a café, and does 
well. 








BERGNER & EN- 
GEL’S 
PARIS EXHIBIT. 


HE conspicuous suc- 

cess of American 
Z exhibitors at the recent 
——— World’s Fair at Paris 
To | has been widely noted 
wrap \ Nn at home and abroad. 
: = p We illustrate this week 
the exhibit by Bergner 
& Engel, brewers, of 
Philadelphia,which won 
the highest distinction, 
a “grand prize,” But 
eight honors of this class. 
were awarded exhib-. 
itors from the United: 
States, and only three 
grand prizes were given; 
in the entire display 
of brewers’ products, 
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Bergner & Engel, who also carried off first honors 
at the Centennia! Exhibition in 1876, in their own 
city, have one of the most extensive and completely 
organized breweries in the world, and conduct a 
business which is constantly increasing. 

To brew the quantity of beer Bergner & Engel 
send annually into the market, about 300,000 bushels 
ot barley (converted into malt) are required, which 
barley is chiefly raised in Canada. Ot hops, which 
are raised principally in the State of New York, 
350,000 pounds are used annually. For the conver- 
sion of this quantity of malt and hops into beer, the 
most improved machinery has been introduced. 
The boiling of the hops in the huge copper kettle, 
which has a capacity of 400 barrels, is done by 
steam, which encircles the lower portion of the 
copper by means of a jacket fastened to its body 
by stay-bolts. The floors of the brew and ice- 
houses, and of all the buildings where much water 
is used, are laid with the ‘ Lithogen Pavement,” 
which equals the ordinary flagstone in hardness, 
while it presents a smooth and unbroken surface to 
the cleansing apparatus. The natural result is that 
Bergner & Engel’s Brewery stands to-day withouta 
rival in the successful operation of its internal ar- 
rangemenis, and in the great and undisputed = 
larity of their lager beer among the nations. The 
management ot this collossal establishment and the 
work required io its various departments is carried 
on and performed by 120 persons, many ot whom 
reside on the premises or in the immediate nefghbor- 
hood, which bears the significant name of “ Brew- 
erstown.”’ There are in this establishment five 
steam-boilers, with a total capacity of 350 horse- 
power; four steam-engines and twelve steam- 
pumps. The number of storage casks is 1,200; 
that of kegs, 25,000, most of which are manu- 
factured on the premises. The greatest feature in 
Bergner & Engei’s Brewery are the “‘ice-houses,’”’ 
six in number, which were built at an enormous 
outlay and in the most practical and substantial man- 
ner, being, withal, quite an ornament to the neigh- 
borhood. Twenty thousand tons of ice are consumed 
annually for the purpose of retaining the beer on 
storage at the wonderlully low temperature of 36 
degrees Fahrenheit during the entire Summer sea- 
aon. In addition to this, there isa very powerful 
ice-machine housed on the premises for the purpose 
ot cooling water to 25 degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
forced by steam-pumps tlirough the tubing of the 
cooling apparatus. Another considerable item of 
consumption is anthracite coal, of which 2,500 tons 
per annum are required for the purposes of this 
establishment. 

The estimated product of Bergner & Engel’s brew- 
ery, this year, is one hundred and thirty thousand 
barrels of lager. The present firm is about eight 
years old; but both members are brewers of many 
years’ experience, ani have rapidly carried their 
enterprise to the very front of its class in the 
country. Facilities have been perfected and are 
constantly extending for the disiribution of Berg- 
ner & Engel’s beer throughout the entire United 
States, Central and South America; and the qual- 
ities of purity and excellence which secure for it 
the highest honors, in competition with the world 

at Paris, will insure for it an established place 
among the necessities of life, wherever ‘*‘ lager ”’ is 
spoken of and drank. 


THE KENMORE, 


LBANY is not‘ only favored with having a new 
capitol within its limits, buteds also equally 
fortunate in having one of the neatest, most com- 
fortable and best-appointed hotels of any city, 
not even excepting New York. The hotel re- 
ferred to, which was built by James McNaughton, 
one of Albany’s wealthy citizens, and takes its name 
from a town in Scotland, the birthplace of Mr. 
McNaughton’s father, has been completed some 
tao or three months; is built in ‘‘Queen Anne” 
atyle, five stories in height, and has a frontage 
en North Pearl Street—the principal business 
atreet of Albany --of ninety-seven feet, and on 
Ovlumb‘a Street of one hundred and ten feet. 
The kitchen forms part of a separate building 
jin the rear of the hotel proper, and not the 
faintest odor can by any possible means find its 
way through the house. One of Otis’s elevators is 
kept a continually, and is the best ever 
turned out by that famous firm. Each room in 
the hotel is connected with the office by tele- 
phone, the benefits arising trom the use of which 
will be patent to all guests. The proprietor is Mr. 
Adam Blake, so long the proprietor of the old 
Congress Hall in Albany. The hotel was_ built 
under the personal supervision of Frank P. Wright, 
ot the Albany firm of Ogden & Wright, architects; 
‘the carpenter and mason-work by John N. Parker 
and James W. Shattuck, reflects great credit 
on these well-known builders, and is, indeed, a 
marvel of mechanical skill. The steam apparatus 
was furnished by Tudor & Evans, of Boston, who, 
iby-the-way, are also supplying the new capitol with 
its boilers, pipes, etc. DeGraaf & Taylor and 
W. & J. Sloane, of New York, supplied furniture 
and carpets, the mere mention of whose names is 
sufficient to give an idea of the style in which the 
hotel is turnished. Taken all together, the ‘* Ken- 
more ”’ is one of the most complete, best appointed 
and best managed hotels in the country. The de- 
mand for rooms has been so great that Mr. Blake 
haa been compelled to rent three houses adjoining 
the hotel in order to accommodate ali who apply. 
‘The rates are $2.50, $3 and $4 per day, according 
to size and location of rooms. 





Bulgarians and Turks. 


Forty-Five Turkish families lately returned to 
the Bulgarian village of Soufflar. Having been 
robbed of their cattle by the way, they reached 
their old homes utterly destitute. Since their 
return several of their number have been killed ; 
the others have been set by the Bulgarians to make 
brick, and their employers place overseers over 
them, armed with whips, who keep them early and 
fate at their task. Another batch of refugees ar- 
rived at their village of Kardbounar with their cat- 
dle, induced to return by the promise that the half 
of the crops which they had sown before their 
dight, but which the Bulgarians in their absence 
had harvested, would be returned to them. On 
however, their cattle were taken from 
them, and the promised halt of their crops was re- 
fused. They were, therefore, obliged to hire 
themselves to the Bulgars as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water—labor for which the Bulgars 
paid them with their own grain. 


their ls 








Bismarck and the Workingman. 


To supee by German official journals, Bismarck 
és endeavoring to palliate his rigor toward Socialism 
by improvements in the condition rs ver laboring 

is urging the creation of workingmen s 
geal Hood ytimy of Mulhouse in Alsace, designed 
by Jean Dolfus, and at Hamburg a subscription of 
balf a million marks has been raised towards a 


second city of that description. The national sub- 
scription of two and a half millions, presented to 
the Emperor William as a testimonial of affection 
after the last attack upon his life, will be added to 
the fund. ‘(reat economy is effected in Mulhouse, 
and the mode of living is, at the same time, much 
superior to that of most laboring men. The large 
build&gs contain cheap apartments on the French 
ped pvp ey and rigid rules are enforced with re- 
gard to their cleanliness and ventilation. A general 
system of warming and lighting is introduced, which 
greatly reduces the expense to each family of heat 
and light, and there are great Kitchens where the 
inmates can either buy cooked food, or take their 
provisions to be cooked. Libraries, reading rooms, 
and baths are also afforded at minimum prices. 


FUN. 


CAREFUL HOUSEWIFE (lifting a shoe from the soup 
tureen): ‘La! who'd a-thought baby’s shoe would 
turn up in the soup? But I know it wasn’t lost, 
I never lose anything!” 


“ MOTHER, What is an angel ?”’ “An angel? Well, 
an angel is achild that files.’” ‘‘ But, mother, why 
does papa always call my governess an angel ?”’ 
* Well,’’ explained the mother, after a moment's 
pause, “‘she is going to fly immediately.” 


MRS. SHODDy’s views are interesting to those who 
are thinking about keeping a carriage. She says 
she has thought it all over, and come to the conclu- 
sion that brooches are a’most too large, that these 
‘ere coupons are too shut up, but that a nice stylish 
pony phantom seems to be just the thing. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Mystery! innocence 
and perhaps ignorance! I escorted a very charming 
person home the other night in an humble fly froma 
country dance. I am, not to put to fine a pointon it, 
middle-aged, and hope sans reproche. But withina 
hundred yards of her door she turned me out into 
@ muddy lane. ‘Why?’ I asked, feebly. ‘Oh, these 
fly men have quite too awful memories, and my hus- 
band is sitting up.’ ’’ 


“ ARE you thesaleswoman of whom I bought those 
handkerchiefs yesterday?’ asked a purchaser at one 
of our drygoods stores, ‘‘I am the sales-/ady who 
served you, madam,” responded the reduced em- 
press in banged hair, long watch-chain and ringed 
fingers, who presided at the counter. ‘ Well,” said 
the customer, ‘‘I will take a dozen more, and as I 
wish to get them to my washer-lady at once, I will get 
you to send them to my carriage around the corner. 
My coach-gentleman cannot get to the door just 
now, for the cart of the ash-gentleman.”* 


THE SOCIABLE. 


They carried ple to the parson’s house 
And scattered, the floor with crumbs, 

And marked the leaves of his choicest books 
With the prints of their greasy thumbs. 


They piled his dishes high and thick 
With a lotof unhealthy cake, 

While they gobbled the buttered toast and roll 
Which the parson’s wife did make, 


They hung round Clytie’s classic neck 
Their apple-parings for sport, 

And every one laughed when a clumsy lout 
Spilt his tea in the piano-forte, 


Next day the parson went down on his knees, 
With his wife, but not to pray; 

Oh no, ‘twas to scrape the grease and dirt 
From the carpet and stairs away! 





ADVANCED PHYSICIANS. 


Many of the more advanced physicians, having 
found Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines prompt and 
sure, prescribe them regularly in their practice. 
TWINVILLE, Tenn., May 28th, 1877. 
Dr. R. V. Pisece, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir —For a long time I suffered with 
catarrh. I finally called in Dr. Zachary of this 
lace. He furnished me with your Nasal Douche, 
age’s Catarrh Remedy, and your Golden Medical 
Discovery. These remedies speedily effected an en- 


tire cure. 
Yours truly, JOHN 8S. CHAMLESS. 








[From The New York Tribune.} 
THE GREAT INSURANCE FIGHT. 
MR. HEZRON A. JOHNSON’S GRIEVANCR. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY SHARP TURN TO THE RIGHT ABOUT 
—A FRIEND OF THE MUTUAL LIFE’S MANAGEMENT 
GIVES SOME STRIKING FIGURES, AND SUGGESTS 
THAT THE MANAGEMENT UNDERSTANDS ITS BUSI- 
NESS, AND THAT POLICY-HOLDERS, HAVING FARED 
PRETTY WELL AT ITS HANDS IN THE PAST, ARE 
NOT LIKELY TO SUFFER IN THE FUTURE. 


To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Str: Mr. Johnson states in your paper that in 
1843 he took out policy No. 3 in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. He has paid in 
premiums $3,672. 

For this sum his policy and additions has 

been kept in force. In addition to the 
amount of the policy, which is..... ie¥Ees $5,000 


He is credited with dividends on the same 6,926 
So that for $3,672 in premiums paid, his pol- 

Icy 19 MOW....cceccevccscces dogs sector $11,926 
His annual premium is..... $102.00 
His last annual dividend in 

COGR WOR. o000cdgeseccnes 168.68—that is, $66.68 


more than he paid in premiums on his policy and 
additions for that year. 

Under this condition of things surely the public 
will sympathize with Mr. Johnson in his great al- 
leged grievance against a management which only 
produces such results, and will probably follow his 
example and take out a@ policy in the company 
under its new departure. A Pouicy-Houprr. 
New York, Dec. 21st, 1878. 








FAIRBANKS’S SCALES IN RUSSIA. 
From the St. Petersburg Golos (Newspa; 
feme Tth. : ww) 


WE are informed from Moscow that the commis- 
sion ot the  Saviour’s Cathedral” desired to have 
a monster bell of a weight of at least 1,800 poods 
(94,800 pounds), and ordered this bell at the works 
of M. Finlandski. In presence of the members of 
the commission 2,000 poods of the necessary metal 
were weighed off for the bell. In September the 
bell was ready. For weighing this bell the commis- 
sion invited the representative of the American 
scale factory of Fairbanks & Co. But how great 
was the surprise when instead of 1,800 poods only 
1,6544% poods (59,562 pounds) were found to be in 
the bell. M. Finlandski, as a defense, expressed 
hia doubt as to the correctness of the Fairbanks 
Scale. In cause of this the Fairbanks Scale was 
tested eighteen times, on the 7th and 8th of October, 
in presence of two experts invited by M. Fin- 
landski and a crowd of spectators, and after each 





mistakably correct, and that 1453 poods (5,238 
pounds) are missing in the bell. 

The “ Saviour’s Cathedral” will cost upwards-of 
$10,000,000, and the bell above referred to is the 
second in size in the world. The value of the metal 
involved in the controversy was about $2,500. 








Wir a station on each of the new Elevated Rail- 
roads at Grand Street, the St. Nicholas has de- 
cidedly the advantage of location over any hotel in 
New York. Easily and speedily reached from any 

mew! of the city, the hotel will fully satisfy all 
emands, 








Frank Leste; Esq.: The Wheat Gluten and Cold 
Blast Flour Breads of the Health Food Company 
have accomplished a wonderful work in the cases 
of two wretched dyspeptics—Mrs. Wilson and my- 
self. I believe there are few improperly nourished 
dyspeptics who would not be made well by these 
Foods. Isaac R. WiLson, Trenton, N. J. 








To MayxvracturErs.—A saving of from 25 to 33 per 
cent. of customary outlays can be effected by use of the 
Asbestos Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, etc. 
Samples and full particulars will be sent free by the 
H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company, 87 Maiden Lane, 
New York, who are the most extensive manufacturers 
in this line in the world, 








Easy Shoes.—Superior quality for pens at 
reduced prices. EvGENs Faris & Soy, No. 81 Nassau 
Street, est Side. 

Keep your Bird in health and song by using 
Singer's Patent Graven Paper. For sale by druggists 
and cage-dealera, Depot, 682 Hudson St:, New Yor 








At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Ingurance Policies and Mo’ ; Same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with com- 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 166 & 167 Broadway, 





Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing mos' 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints; a sure specific against Dyspepsia, 
Fever, Ague, etc, A fine cordial in itself, if take 
pure; it is also most excellent for mixing wit 
other cordials, wines, etc. Comparatively the chea 
est Bitters in existence. 

L, Fone, Jn, Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, Ne 
York, P. O. Box, 1029. 













Consolation for Consumptives. |\ 
Physicians of the “ Consumption Hos- 
England, 
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F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y.N 
For sale by Druggists. 














So 
FOoD 
BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 
We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases, 
Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Diabetes, etc., should write for our Fras PaMpPa_er. 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 

$10 to $1 000) orvsnes every month.» Book sent 
’ free explaining everything. 

Address, BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wali 8t., N. Y. 


GUION LINE. 


United States Mail Steamers 
FOR LIVERPOOL, 


From Pier 38 (New), N. R., New York. 


EVERY TUESDAY. — 


Wyoming <eees, 3,132 
Nevada........ +. 4,320 
Wisconsin .... 3,720 | Arizona........ 5,300 
Aa These Steamers are built of Iron, in water-tight 
compartments, and are furnished with every requisite to 
e the across the Atlantic both safe and agree- 
able, having Bath-room, Smoking-room, Drawing-room, 
Piano and Library; also, experienced Surgeon, Stewardess 
and Caterer, on each steamer. 

The State-rooms are all on Deck, thus i those 
greatest of all luauries at sea, perfect ventilation light. 
CABIN PASSAGE, according to State-rooms, $60 to $80 
INTERMEDIATE.... $40. | STEERAGE.... $26. 


OFFICES, No. 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAMS & CUION. 














Useful Present for Holidays. 


Keep’s Shirts. 


KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS. 

MADE TO MEASURE, 
The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $9. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


KEEP’S PRTERE CAp LS MApe DRESS 
The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $7, 
Easily finished by any little girL 
KEEP’S CINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 
The very best Patent, Protected wines 4 per cent. 
stronger than any other umbrellas made, $1 each. 
KEEP’S KID GLOVES FOR CENTS. 

THE VERY BEST. 
One Button, Plain or Embroidered, $1.15 each. 
Two Button, Plain or Embroidered, $1.25. 

KEEP’S UNDERWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Ties, Etc. 

All Goods warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Sam- 
ples and Circulars mailed free. 
Shirts only delivered free. 
Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York. 


A GOOD PLAN 


The most profitable way for operating in stocks is by 
uniting capital of varivus sums in combining or pooling 
orders of thousands of customers and using them as one 
mighty whole, which is done so successfully by Messrs. 
Lawrence & Co., Bankers, 57 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 
By this co-operative system each investor is placed on an 
equal footing with the largest operator, and profits divided 
pro rata a shareholders every 30 days. $10 invested 
makes $50 or 5 per cent. on the stock during the month— 
$50 returns $350 or 7 per cent., $100 pays $1,000 or 10 per 
cent, and so on according to the market. The firm’s new 
circular (mailed free) contains ‘* Two unerring rules for 
success in stock operations,” and explains everything. 
All kinds of Stocks and Bonds wanted. New Government 
Loan supplied. LAWRENCE & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
57 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


THE MODEL PRESS 


st, easiest running, 

Sastest most perfect press ever 
invented, and ranteed to be 

OD L Thoroughly Reliable 

Any smart boy can manage it, and 

do hundreds of dollars worth of work a year. It saves 

business men all their printing bills. esses as low 

as $3. ‘For business ing, $10 to $35. Rotary 

foot power, $100 to $160. Over 6,000 now in use, 

and a Prize Medal awarded at the Faris Bipecttion. 

The Leading Press of the World. 

124 @ book, entitled 

















A handsomel; 
HOW T0 PRIN? and copy of the PRINTER’ § GUIDE, 


with iculars Jor 10 cents. Address 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Inventors and Man’frs. 





We refer, by permission, to publishers of this paper. 


Do all Your Own Printing! 








No. 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





OA A Bs eee 


bad Five copies, 1 year.... 8 25 
Any number of copies above 20 at the same rate. 
Order or in Registered Letter. 


FOR A CLUB OF 5 WE£ZK 


FOR A CL 
FOR A CLUB OF 30 WEEK 


or Mr. G 
FOR A CLUB OF 50 WEEKLI 
books, or the series of Tr1nuNE Novels, 
[One Semi-Weekly will count as two Weeklies in the above. 
Instead of any five Trisuns No 
report of The 
form, in place of any three 


and Tae Trisone’s full 
UNE Novels, 


Get the Best —Webster’s Great 


SENT TO ANY ONE REMITTING, PRIOR TO APRIL Isr. 


The Greatest Premium Yet.-- 
in the history of newspaper 


vox jubilante, tremolo 1 forte and 11 forte. Thus, for 200 
club rate, the club receives $250 in newspapers, and $210 i 


GRP W Reales CRIMUNE, DS POR srcctccnctdbeccossessececocsitcesccekecscocieceecéccecesdvects 
Five copies, 1 year, to one Post Office...... ...... 
Ten copies, 1 year, to one Post Office, and one free cop 
WEFKLY TRIBUNE.—One copy, 1 year.....$2 00 | WEEK 
it 


Additions to clubs may be made at any time. Remit by 


THE TRIBUNE. 


Postage Free in the United States, 


te eeecceccecccsccccescccccccecesccseccceseee$lO 


3 

) CETTE eovsccccese eecccccccccccccscces 2B 
LY TRIBUNE. —Ten copies, 1 year....$14 
9. Twenty copies, 1 year. 25 


833s3sss 


“ 


sa] 


. a 


PREMIUMS TO FRIENDS SENDING LOCAL CLUBS: 
LIES.—Any five Trung Novsets. 
FOR A CLUB OF 10 WEEKLIES.—An extra copy of Taz WEEKLY, or a copy of the Greeley Memorial 
volume, in cloth, or ee of the Tag TriBune Novels. 

UB OF 20 EKLIES.—Tue Seui-Weexty Trrsvve, or one extra WEEKLY, and either Mr, 
Greeley’s ‘‘ Political Economy,” or ‘“‘ What I know of Farming”? ($1.50 each at retail). 
LIES.—Tae Semt-Weex.y TRIBUNE, 
r. Greeley’s ‘* Recollections of a Busy Life,’’ in sheep ($2.50 at retail), and the same Novels. 
ES.—Tus Daity Trisong one year, and either of the above mentioned 


and any eight of Tre Trrsune Novels; 


Double numbers of Tae TrBuNE Novels count as two.} 


we will send, if preferred, aan copies, in good type. of Taz Trinune’s 


exposure of The Cipher Telegrams. The san.’:, in sheet- 


UOUNESAMPLED PREMIUMS. 


Unabridged Quarto Dictionary. 


THE LATEST AND BEST ($12) EDITION, oes sass ILLUSTRATIONS and COLORED PLATES, 
$10 = a single five years’ subscription, in advance, or, $16 for eight 1-year subscriptions to THE WEEKMY TRI- 
$15 " A ee five years’ subscription, in advance, er, $30 for ten one-year subscriptions to THE SEMI-WEEKLY 
$30 for a single three years’ subscription, in advance, t6 THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 


-A $210 Estey Organ Free. 


THE TRIBUNE makes an offer to churches, musical societies and others, more amazing than anything yet done 
premiums. For 200 subscriptions from one Post Office, or its immediate vicinity, to 
= aos cea BUNE, ie the lowest = rate ed each), we will send, 
to in ual su! bers, one year, will send also to the’ church or person’ forwarding the clu 
Estey Organ, confessedly the best in the market—style 501, double me 4 


postage paid, the 200 papers, addre 
b,. the $21 


reed, seven stops, viz : diap:on, melodia, viola, 
subscriptions to THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE at the lowest 
n the finest organ of its size made in America, 


THE TRIBUNE, New York City. 








a@ Local salesmen wanted. g@~ Note the address, and be 





test the scale convinced the people that it is un- 


WJOHNS BOILERCOVERINES 


Are the most Effective and Economical Non-conducting Coverings in the World for Steam and Hot Air Pi etc, 
These Coverings are ready for use, and can be easily applied by any one at a cost of from 25 to 50 per aon less 
than the price usually charged for inferior coverings. Price Lists and estimates of cost applied will be furnished. 


sure and get the Genuine, which are manufactured only by 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING 00,, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Sole Manufacturers of Genuine Assgstos Roortye, Liquip Patyts, Fireproor Coatives, Cemeyts, etc. 
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A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. FIRST GRAND DISTRIBUTION, CLASS A, 
AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 14TH, 1879 
—104th Monthly Drawing. 

Louisiana State Lottery Company. 

This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes, in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it has since added a reserve fund of $350.000. Its 
Grand Single Number Distribution will 
take place monthly on the second Tuesday, Jt never 
scales nor postpones, Look at the following Distribution: 

CAPITAL PRIZE, $30.000. 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
HALF-TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR. 
LIST OF PRIZES: 








1 Capital Prize...... Coqreccec ccegcceccaces $30,000 

1 Capital Prize. ...cceceeecerecesecveses «++ 10,000 

1 Capital Prize..........- ob erceddbsent dacs 5,000 

2 Prizes Of $2,500. ..........0000. ececceces 5,000 

OE | Gn btb400b d0c0kccccceesson 5,000 

20 Prizes ot BOD. coccccncce covcccese 10,000 

100 Prizes of WOO. cccccccccescccce 10,000 

200 Prizes of 50. 10,000 

500 Prizes of 20. 10,000 

1,000 Prizes of WE, kc60 devin cane 10,000 
APPROXIMATION PRIZE 

9 Approximation Prizes of $300........... $2,700 

9 Approximation Prizes of 200........... 1,800 

9 Approximation Prizes of 100,.......... 900 

1,857 Prizes, amourting to.............eese- $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all promi- 
nent points, to whom a liberal compensation will be paid, 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further infor- 


mation, or send orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, La., 
Orto Hs L. PLUM, 
319 Broadway, New York. 

All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under the 
supervision and management of GENERALS G.T. BEAU- 
REGARD and JUBAL A, EARLY. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


An Unequaled Toilet Preparation. 


Restores, Preserves and Beautifies the Complexion 
Used and indorsed by Mrs. Scott Sippons, Ciara Loviss 
KELLOGG, LoTTA, JANAUSCHEK, and hundreds of others. 
Contains nothing that will injure the most delicate skin. 
Sold by all druggists, 50 cents per bottle. 


CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Frank ITueslic’s 


LADY'S MAGAZINE 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Universally regarded for nearly a quarter of a century 
as t 








Fashion Standard of America. 


THE WINTER FASHIONS 


Just Received from Paris. 





FULL AND ACCURATE DESCRIPTIONS ARE GIVEN 
OF THE LATEST PARISIAN STYLES OF 
LADIES’ AND CHII.DREN’S 
COSTUMES. 


Beautiful Colored and Plain Fashion 
Plates 
Are imported Monthly from Paris, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 


The Letter-press consists of original and selected Novels 
aud Short Stories, Poetry, a choice and interesting Mis- 
cellany, etc., etc, 


Published on the 15th of Each Month. 
ANNUAL SuBscriPTion, $3.50, Postpaid. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
63, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.0.D., Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. CoLLIns METAL 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 











WatcH 
Box, 3696. 


’ 





Se EXHAUSTION.—A medical essay, 
comprising a series of lectures delivered at Kahn’s 
Museum of Anatomy, on the cause and cure of prema- 
ture decline, showing indisputably how lost health may 
be regained, aflording a clear synopsis of impediments 
to marriage, and the treatment of nervous and physical 
debility, being the result of twenty years’ experience, 








By mail, 25 cts., currency or postage stamps. Address, 
BOHEMIAN BIER. 
SCHMITT & KOEHNE, 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults. 56-57th Street, 

Ave. A, and East River, N.Y. 

We guarantee *BOHEMIAN BI£R” to equal 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 

Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 
A NEW SERIAL NOVEL, 
By the Celebrated Author, 
WILKIE COLLINS, 
Commences, simultaneously with its publication 


SEC’Y, Kghn’s Museum, 688 Broadway, New York, 
Brewerv & Office, 159-165 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
in England, in 


Frank Leslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


Issued January Ist. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, PRICE 10 CTS, 





Now is the Time to Subscribe! 
Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


NEW VOLUME. 


New and Increased Attractions! 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


January, 1879, 


NOW READY. 


“We think this is the best number of this popular 
magazine that we have seen. It is full of information, 
stories, poems and miscellany of a popular—that is, 
readable by everybody—character, and it is abundantly 
illustrated, like all the other issues of this famous pub- 
lishing establishment,”—Daily Saratogian, N.Y. 


*‘This number is one of unusual interest, and contains 
& variety of interesting miscellany, and is beautifully 
illustrated. For the price, it is ahead of any other maga- 
zine published.”—Argus, Jersey City. 


CONTENTS: 


Articles, Descriptive, etc.—‘British Royalty 
in America,’ an account of visits to America by mem- 
bers of the British Royal Family, 13 illustrations. ‘In- 
dustrial Application of Solar Heat,” by Prof. Chas. A. 
Joy, Ph. D,, illustrated. ‘The Island of Madeira,” illus- 
trated. ‘*The Sea Fisheries of Northern Europe,” by 
Lady Blanche Murphy, illustrated. ‘ Desert Life,’ illus- 
trated. ‘*A Turkish House,” illustrated. ‘A. Visit to 
Whittier,” witb original sketches, by Sir Randall Roberts. 


Stories, Sketches, etc.—‘“ Norman Desborough’s 
Son,” Chapters XIII. to XVIIL of Frank Lee Benedict’s 
great novel, illustrated. ‘Ten Years Thrown Away,” 
illustrated, ‘Jerusalem's Folly,’’ by Helen W. Pierson, 
illustrated. ‘* Brought to Light,” by Walter E. McCann, 
illustrated. ‘Incidents at Madras,” by Lieut. J. A, Chal- 
lice, illustrated. ‘*The Astonishing Likeness,” by Cc, 
Shackleford, illustrated. ‘‘At Flensberg,’ iilustrated. 
‘* Fred”? a Tale from Japan. ‘‘My Wife’s Burglar 
Alarm,” by N. Robinson, illustrated. “John Clymer’s 
Experience,”’ illustrated. ‘*The Courage and: Presence 
of Mind of Madame MacMahon,” illustrated. ‘**The He- 
roism of Cathtrine Douglas,’ illustrated ; etc., etc. 


Christmas Tales. —‘ Margaret Arnold’s Christ- 
mas,” by Mary D. Brine, illustrated. ‘Three Christmas 
Eves in Ethel Clinton’s Life,” illustrated. ‘The Cap- 
tain’s Christmas Wedding,’’ by Edgar Walter, illustrated. 

Poems.—‘ The Coming of the Snow,” by Guy Ros- 
lyn, illustrated. ‘*The Sabbath Bell,” by Eliza Cook, 
illustrated. ‘Kissing Through the Bars.”’ ‘The Lap- 
lander’s Song,’’ illustrated ; etc., etcs 


Miscellany.—‘‘ Historic Witticisms”; “ Ferocity 
of a Michigan Hawk,” illustrated ; *‘Snakes Tracking 
their Prey”; **The Starling,” illustrated; “At Close 
Quarters with a Boa Constrictor,” illastrated; ** St.Mary- 
le-Bow’’; ‘“‘The French Army*’; *‘A Street Scene in 
Jacksonville, Florida,” illustrated ; ‘‘The Divining Rod,” 
illustrated ; ‘‘ Recent Progress ip Science,’ ** Entertain- 
ing Column,” etc., etc. 

128 Quarto Pages, over 80 illustrations, and a 
beautiful colured frontispiece, “The Bedouin and his 
Dying Steed.” 
Sincte Corres, 25 Cents. Annual Svusscription, $3, 

PosTPAID. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


CONTINUED SUCCESS 


— 6) 


GRAND DRAWING 


Commonwealth Distribution Co., 


OF KENTUCEY: 
In PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL, LOUISVILLE, KY., on 
Thursday, January 30, 1879. 

Drawing and details under supervision of prominent 
citizens of Kentucky. In consequence of its popularity, 
and in compliance with request of numerons ticket- 
buyers, the management aguin present the following 
attractive and 

UNPRECEDENTED SCHEME!! 
1 Prize.. +. $30,000 | 100 Prizes $100 ea. $10,000 





















1 Prize.. «+ 10,000 200 Prizes 50¢ca. 15,000 

2 PPB sccocccccsse + BF 600 Prizes 20¢a. 10,000 
10 Prizes $1,000 each 10,000 | 1,000 Prizes 10ea 10,000 
20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 

9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... $2,700 

9 Prizes 200 each “ " Saese 

9 Prizes 100 each « 6 soeece 
SOND PIB. ck bciccesaccesccipccdiaceccscnccs Qaayeee 

Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1. 

27 Tickets, $50. 55 Tickets, $100. 


Remit by Post-office Monev Order, Registered Letter, 
Bank Draft, or Express. Full list of Drawing published 
in Louisville Courier-Journal and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holders. For tickets and infor- 
mation, address COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
or, T. J. COMMERFORD, Sec’y, Courier-Journal Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky., er B. H. PORTER & CO., Eastern 
Agents, 1,227 Broadway, New York. 





CAR DS.—Most wonder- 

ful discovery in photo. 
This style is now all the rage i 
A perfect photograph of YOURSEL’ 

legantly printed on 1 dozen 

'D (round-cornered) oe 60c., or 

2 $1, post paid SATISFACTION GUAR- 

ANTEED. Send your tintype or photograph 

hoto is best) with yourorder. A splendid photo tor your 

KET. Full instructions, two sample cards, and a 50- 

page book. 5c. E. NASON &CO., 111 Nassau st., New York. 


PuoTO VISITIM 
ait 











A 82 column monthly STORY PAPER one year FREE 
with 50 GOULD LEAF CARDS, with name, in 
GEM ease, 25 ets. EAGLE PRINTING C0., Springfield, Mass. 


5 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto, Cards, name 
in gold & jet, 10c. G. A. Sprine, E. Wallingford, Ct. 








HOTO-COPIES. Every style of finish. Oldest and 
largest house in America. Agents, send for new 
Price List TEN EYCK & CO,, Auburn, N. Y. 


ARDS. 10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
oame on all, 15c. WARD & CO., Northford. Conn. 








Ww 
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YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


French 4 per ot. City of Paris 600 Francs 
Government Bond. 


These Bonds are redeemed FOUR TIMES annually by 
the CITY OF PARIS, and are GUARANTEED BY THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT, The next Drawing takes place 
FEBRUARY 5th, 1879, in which the following 
premiums will be paid out : 

1 Bond will be redeemed with 100,000 Francs. 

1 “ “ “ “ 60. 000 “ 


, 


3 Bonds “ * “ 30,000“ 
4 in “ “ “ 20,000 “ 
25 “ “ “ “ 25,000 “ 


Every one of the above-named Bonds draws 4 per ct. 
interest, payable in half-yearly coupons of 10 | ted 
Gold each. 

Every Bond must draw at least 600 Francs, and on the 
Sth of February every drawn Bond must be redeemed 
with at least 1,000 Francs Gold. These Bonds can be 
sold at any time at the daily market quotations. 

Every Bond bought of us with $10 on or before the 
Sth of February is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out of town orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS, 
CHECKS or DRAFTS, and inclosing $10, will secure one 
of these Bonds for the next drawing. 

For orders, circulars, and other information, address: 


International Banking Company, 


1856 CHATHAM SQUARE, 
(Bank Building,) New York Ciry. 
Established in 1874. 


In writing, please state you saw this in the English 
Frans Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 
EVERY BOY should have one for amusement, 
instruction and to make money, by doi 

and Business Printing. Any one can work it. 
EVERY MAN should have one to do his own 
printing and advertising. At the Centennial tt re- 
ceived the Highest Award, and attracted purchasers 
from all parts ofthe world. Prints 1000 an hour. 





I 








to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 


Agents Wanted. 
ples free. Taylor Bros & Co., Cleveland, O. 


BIG PAY 
$5 A DAY ,*,"#°"'s FINE ART NOVELTIES. 


OUTFIT FREE, 4. 1 BUFFORD's SONS, Boston. 


$7 P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
A MONTH--AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
free. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich: 


Wee good man for every State to sell our 
goods by sample. Fair salary paid. References 
an’r’a Co., 93 Clark St., Chicago. 








A WEEK MADE.—New Good's Catalogue and! 
Samples free. FELTON & CU., New York. 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside: 
Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Address,, 








required. LABELLE 



















an OMEN wanted eve 
for the greatest 
1 to $2 per hour 


MONEY MARING sss mace 
ocality. Will 


day. 

easily made in an 

prove it or fi 

Goods bks Samples free; write at once. 
w ES & CO., Bos 


Waterproof Over-Cuff. 


Best selling articie in the world. Agents can send 50c. 
for sample pair and circulars. 
W. T. HAMMOND & CO., No. 99 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS, READ THIS 


We will pay Agents a salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. 
Sample free. Address, 


SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich 














tof GO, Send 6c stam Cataloque. 
tll Sq., Boston. 


ua $2 
GOLDING & CO, Manufact'rs, Fort. 
OPIUM! 


EABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 

Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, 

' Or MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 


CARD 








and Label Press, @8. Larger Sizes for larger Work. 
ENTERPRISE VICTOR 


RINTING RESSESe 


Illustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type Cards, etc., for 2 

stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfrs. West Meriden, Conn 
from Nervous Dssriry, 
etc., can learn of a certain 


SUFFERERS 222-2 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


A NEW STORY by 
‘‘Jack Harkaway,” 













TLED, 


ANEW YEAR’SGIFT; 


The Bov Boss, 


Will begin with the NEW YEAR, in 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST OF THE 
JUVENILES. 


It is now publishing the following admirable Serial 
Stories :.‘*Tagz THREE Merry Boys’’; ‘‘THEe JupGr’s 
DavcuTerR,”? by Col. Chris. Forrest ; “‘ SpipgR AND 
Stump,” by Bracebridge Hemyng (Jack Harkaway) ; 
**DasHina Do.ores,” by Joseph E. Badger; ‘THe 
Spottep Sea lLion,”’ by Roger Starbuck ; and ‘* Caprain 
FIREBRAND ; OR, THE OATH OF THE TWELVE.” 





Sold by all Newsdealers, Price 5 Cents. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTPAID. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
58, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





TOR A N.Y. SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE, with drop-leaf om 
and case of two drawers, as shown ia 

Sut, Warranted New, Latest Improved, and 
Perfect. No pay asked till seen and tried. 
Bend for circular andsave money, Address 
ECONOMY EMPORIUM, 199 Dearbore St., CHICAUO 

Works 1 mile. 


TEL EPHON Creeks Onion 1%: 
HEARING RESTORED. v3’: ‘sso 
deaf for twenty years. Send stamp for particulars. 
JNO. GARMORE, -k Box 905, Covington, Ky. 


BOOK OF SONG AND THINGS WORTH 


KNOWING. A 72-page 
ook. Sent free, Address, PAUL LEE & CO., New York. 

RT AN Made Easy. 10 cents postpaid. 
SH E,Gooirich, Williamsburg, N.Y. 


on Style CARDS, Gold Border,Chromo, Motto, etc.™ 
4 name in Gold, 10c. Star Card Co, Clintonville, Ct. 


PAGE BOOK OF WONDERS for a 3 cent stamp, 


Address, B. FOX & Co. , 391 Canal Street, New York, 
9 5 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 






























Ageut’s Outlit, 10c. LC Coz & Co., Bristol, Ct. 





MIXED CARDS with name, 10c. and stamp. 
10c., postpaid Gro. L Rexgp & Co., Nassau, N. Y, 








REE TO AGENTg y 
You can make 


A DOLLAR every hour you 
rkforus. Send this cut and 
& stamp for particulars, 








— : Se 
1. W. aueRwezy, (_) 
Gen. Agent, 78 Courtlandt St., 


REX 
\)) New York. 








Now is the Time 
to Subscribe! . 


Frank Leslio’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


The Best and Most Popular Illustrated 
Family Paper. 





Each Number contains sixteen pages of original 
and carefully selected reading matter, with eight pages 
of admirably executed illustrations. 

The Continued Novels are by such eminent 
writers as John Habberton, author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies’’; 
N. Robinson, author of **That Husband of Mine’’; Etta 
W. Pieree, Christian Reid, Metta Victoria Victor, M. T. 
Caldor, Frank Lee Benedict, J. W. De Forest, and others 
equally celebrated. New novels are constantly ap- 
pearing. 

The Short Stories, completed in each number,,. 
are of various descriptions—domestic, dramatic, histo- 
rical, love, humorous, sentimental, etc., etc,, appealing” 
to every age, station and taste—written by authors of 
acknowledged talent. 

The Miscellaneous Contents embrace Biogra- 
hies, Adventures, Essays, Travels, Curigsities of Foreign 
ife, Marvels in Nature and Art, Leg@nds, Anecdotes, 

Poetry, etc., etc. 

The Iliustrations are admirably executed, and! 
the subjects treated are remarkably diversified. The 
CHIMNEY CORNER, therefore, is a source of pleasure to 
both old and young—the literature entertains and grati- 
fies the mind of those of larger growth ; while the pic- 
tures fix the attention of the young, and excite pieasur-- 
able emotions. 

Subscribers to this periodical are frequently pre- 
sented with beautiful steel engravings, which are alone 
worth considerably more than the subscription price. 

Published every Monday, and for sale by all 
newsdealers, price 10 cents, Annual subscription, $4, 
Three montbs, $1. Sent postpaid 


Now is the Time to Subscribe 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe ! 
Frank Leslie’s 
BUDGET 
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The Dance of the Dollars, January 1st, 1879. 
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DRESSING THE HAIR FOR THE DAY. 


THE PLAY IN VANITY FAIR. 
NEW YEAk’s Day. 


NHERE is never a day in the year when the 
curtain rises on so vast a human drama as on 
New Year's Day. The booths are wide open, 


from morning till night, for the performances | 





A SWELL CALLER. 


begin at dawn and only end with the midnight. 
In every booth there is some act of the comedy 
being enacted. It is the real passion-play—the 





POETICAL BORE. 


play of every passion, feeling, emotion, impulse 
and desire. 

Did any one have time to watch the progress of 
the great drama, or take 
note of the side-scenes 
in the different acts, 
there would be found 
much meaty fruit for 
reflection. But even 
the satirist sheathes his 
barbed arrows on that 
day, for every one is 
busy playing their own 
part, and, as on other 
more mimic stages, the 
most insignificant super- 
numerary believes bis 
own special réle to be 
the mostimportant. The 
show is nothing if not 
the grandest exhibition 
ever planned for the dis- 
Play of human egotism. 

yanity dons its cap and 
bells, and gives its 
feathers a royal top. 
Pomposity carries its 
sense of grandeur with 
a lordly air, and struts 
with the calm conscious- 
ness of power. Folly 
flings its. ribbons to the 
winds, and rides on the 
wings of thoughtless 
abandon, 


THE 








| disposed of madame, he passes the remainder of 


i 


THE HOSTESS. 








BETWEEN CALLS. 
PLAY IN VANITY FAIR.— FANCIES OF NEW YEAR'S DAY, AS OBSERVED AFTER THE AMERICAN CUSTOM, 


stock exchange. 


doesn’t send down a rattling shot 


It is said that the custom of 
observing New Year’s Day, with 
all the ceremonies incident to its 
observance here, is peculiarly an 
American fashion. It is certain 
no other nation would ever have 


to have invented it. It is only a 

nation gifted with the talent for | 
an extravagance of exaggeration, | 
and the still happier talent of 

believing in and carrying into 

effect its exaggerations, with a 
kind of pious enthusiasm, that 

could have evolved the sublime 

idea of visiting every one one 

knows on a single day. And 

this is the day when one’s social 

list extends to the hundreds. 

The Frenchman takes the day | 
very quietly; pays his visites de | 
cérémonies on his relations, and, | 
for one day of the year, at least, | 
making those visits with madame, | 
who is ravishing in her most | 
charming costume. Artistic New | 
Year’s cards are sent to acquaint- | 
ances, and beautiful dondon- | 
niéres to the chéves amies, with | 
the dearest of whom, after he has | 


the day. 

The hearthstone-loving German opens the year 
with a family celebration, and meets the new-born 
year with his children on his knee. 

The insular Englishman is more insular than 
ever on New Year’s, surrounds himself with the 
tour walls of his home, and keeps all his good 





THE: ,UNCH-TABLE. 
wishes to himeelf.*’ But it was left for the inven- 
tive American to discover what a single day could 
be made to bring forth, and how much could be | 
put into it. The steam-pressure system on which | 
the American plan of life is ar- 
ranged has been applied very in- 

eniously to the calling custom. 

t has been found possible to see 
the whole of the “dear five hun- 
dred’’ between daybreak and 
midnight —if one be but willing 
to break down the little strength 
one has left at the end of a year 
— and to go into the conversation 
business as one would into a 





If all the talk, lies, compli- 
ments, smull talk, deep talk and 
learned absurdities, inanities and 
stupidities uttered on New Year’s 
day could be suddenly condensed 
in the form of clouds, it is safe to 
assert the sun wouid be obscured, 
and calls have to be made with- 
out the aid of that luminary. 
But there would be nothing 
strange in an eclipse of that 
focal point of our solar system, 
for nature seems to revel in as- 
suming her most perverse moods 
on that day of days. If she 


of sleet and hail, she will let fall 
her mantle of snow, which, if 
it would only keep snow, one would not quarrel 
with her mood. But it is as apt as not for the 


snow to turn into a cold, thin, drizzling rain that 


turns a man’s nose into a beacon-light, and com- 
pels him to make his New Year's bow in a hundred 
arlors with a damp col- 
ar and soaking feet. 

It is a mistake to sup- 
pose the virtues of hero- 
ism are dying out. 
What more heroic than 
the attitude of the man 
who dons a dress suit at 
ten in the morning and 
faces the world with a 
white choker and an 
open shirt-front before 
the sun himself, in these 
Winter days, is fairly 
awake? . Even to the 
most enthusiastic caller 
—and there are those 
who go through the 
two-hundred call farce 
with the most serious 
air, and in true con 
amore fashion —there is 
something a little trying 
about the first call. 

For the first call is 
the real plunge. It is 
always on the stupidest 
girl, and she will be 
sure to be ready. She 
was all dressed, indeed, 
before breakfast was 
over, For the dull girls 








possessed the courageous audacity | 





always are. They can’t afford to 
run the risk of losing a single 
call. The fire of conversation 
burns low, although both are im- 
pressed with a consciousness of 
what is expected of them. But 
it is a little too early to send up 
the sky-rockets of compliments. 
At ten in the morning, indeed, it 
must be acknowledged the air is 
a little bleak for warm flatteries. 
Before he makes his farewell 
bow, however, the first caller does 
muster up courage to tell Miss 
Squint-Eyes, ‘* She is looking up- 
commonly well,”’ with a mental 
aside that.the deuce take him if 
he ever knows where she is look. 
ing. 

‘* What a charming toilet, Miss 
Squint-Eyes ; quite betwitching, 
I assure you. Handsomest I’ve 
seen to-day—” which is perfectly 
true, since he has seen no other. 
That being, indeed, the one and 
only time he does not lie—on that 
subject—during the day. 

But once started, two or three 
more calls made, and the conver- 
sational ball rolls of itself. He 
is soon well up on the subject of the weather, and 
well grounded in an arithmetical calculus of calls 
made, being made, and to be made. In an hour’s 
time, and the inveterate caller is in splendid eall- 
ing condition — reduces the business to a science, 
in fact. Walks in, bows to mamma, wishes her 
“Happy New Year! Never saw you looking so 
handsome. Grow handsomer every year, I de- 
clare!” all in a breath. 
Rushes up to prettiest 
daughter—never.fails to 
catch the prettiest—has 
learned how to dodge 
the homely ones, 

“ Howcharmingly you 
look, Miss Belle. Had 
many calls? Glorious 
weather. Oh, yes! mak- 
ing no end of calls! 
Excuse me a moment, 
while I scratch you off 
the list. Must attend 
to business before plea- 
sure, you know. Now 
take me in for a glass of 
wine. Day-day; many 
happy returns!” And 
says the same things to 
two hundred girls two 
hundred times that day. 

Then there is the 
bashful caller. He who 
goes everywhere, and whom no one cares 
to see. hom mamma votes ‘such a nice, safe 
young man,” and whom the girls use as a target 
for their wit. The bashful caller always has the 
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FLORAL OFFERING. 


worst possible luck; is sure to get into the wrong 
house; and stammers and stutters ten minutes to 
the lady of the house, whom he infers to be the 
mother of the young lady he has come to visit, and 
never discovers his mistake till the lady informs 
him of it. It is also certain that his entering a 
parlor is a signal for every one else to leave it. So 








BASHFUL CALLERS. 


sparkling eyes. So he talks to the deaf aunt. 
Or, worse still, he goes to the house of the love- 
liest girl he knows, with whom, indeed, he has 
been secretly in love these six months; creeps up 
the stoop with shaking knees, and rings the bell to 
the lively tune of his palpitating heart; runs the 
butler down as he opens the parlor-door, makes 
| rather a sudden entrance into the drawing-room — 








FLIRTATION-CORNER. 


| to find Miss Beauty attended by nine other beau- 
ties, all her dearest friends, who are receiving with 
her. ‘Nine gigantic bouquets, and nine rosebud 
faces stare him full in the face. 

“Oh, Mr. Bashful! §o glad to see you! Let 
me present my friends, Miss Rose, Miss Thorn, 
Miss Berry, Miss Snow, Miss Winter, Miss Star, 
Miss ——” till the poor man loses what feeble wits 
nature has vouchsafed him, and feels sudden deaf- 
ness coming on. He hasn’t the courage to face 
one of them, but makes a kind of comprehensive 
bow, dropping his eyes to the ground—to find he 
bas worn his goloshes in, and hasn’t turned down 
his pants! Of course there is no one else in the 
room — there never is. So those eighteen pairs of 
eyes have nowhere else to rest except on the most 
conspicuous feature of his toilet. As he is not 
asked to sit down, he hasn't a chance to hide those 
features beneath the rounds of a friendly chair. 

“Are you making many calls, Mr. Bashful f” 

* Ah, no—that is—yes, quite a good many. Ah, 
that is—so so—yes, I'm very well, thank you; su 
is ma.” 

**] don’t see how you ever get through with all 
your calls y 

** Ah—he he! we don’t, you know; we—ah, we 
skip. I—ah—was afraid | couldn't get here. We 
—yes—you see we're smart; we never stay long at 
the stupid houses. Ah—yes—I must be off now; 
great hurry—great. Ah—good-day— many happy 
returns!” And he backs himself out to back down 
on the stately mamma, who comes from the sofa 
behind him to bid him good-by. 

How much is left of that young man after the 
door is closed on him for one brief second? If the 
nine beauties were nine dissecting surgeons, or 
nine analytic chemists, they would not leave less 

| of him to be disposed of by the next discoverer. 
i 





‘Oh, girls, did you see his pants P’’ asks No. 1, 
‘* And his goloshes ?’’ says No. 2. 
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there is no corner wherein he can shrink and hide 
his timidity. His appearance is also a signal for 
all the prettiest girls to get together—and giggle. 
And he would sooner face death at the cannon’s 
mouth than dare to brave the battery of those 





“ What was he trying to do with his hands? 
Was one of his maternal ancestors a washerwoman ? 
I thought he would wring them into shreds,’’ says 


| satirical No. 3. 


' “ He never looked at one of us. I don’t believe 
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he knows us apart. But here comes somebody 
else. Oh, such a swell! Gorgeous turnout!” And 
the whole nive fall into position. ° 

‘The next comer happens to be, indeed, the last 
sweet thing in swells, who is so inflated a swell as 
to be a bloat. Who is so stiffened with a sense of 
his grandness, his bow is only a condescending 
nod; whose pomposity struggles into utterance 
through so dense an air of “ haw-haws” and 
‘“* hems,’’ that one only catches the ‘Ah, by Joves!” 
and “’pon my word, you knows.” Who stands 
and faces those nine beauties, looking at them 
through his one eyeglass, as if they were nine 
fillies for sale; and who is sure to stare the pretti- 
est out ef countenance. His gestures seem to sug- 
gest the handling of a whip and rein, and his 
attitude, when he sits down, the box-seat of a four- 
in-hand. His conversation, such as there is of it, 
is full of polo, pigeon-shooting and the racecourse. 
He never makes ealls, of course. “It isn’t any 
longer the thing, you know; just —e in to 
say ‘ Ta-ta,’ and see how crushing you ail looked.” 
He squeezes the hands of the entire nine, except- 
ing Miss Mole’s, who is certainly rather plain, and 
contrives to get the heauty off in a corner, where 
he gets very close to her, holds her hand all the 
time, pretending to say good-by, and never says it; 
whispering things in her ear it is very certain her 
mother might, with reason, object to. Of course 
the girl listens. She always does to the slow, 
poisonous talk of the fast man. After he has 
gone, she joins the other envious eight in roars of 
laughter at his grand airs and diminutive small- 
talk, but any ono of them would give their pet 
bangle to drive on the top seat of his great black- 
and-yellow coach. They would even go further. 
For a woman before now has been known to shrug 
a satirical shovider in the face of a fool—and then 
marry him! And the prettiest girls are always 
the quickest to fledge their matrimonial wings and 
fly at call. 

And Heaven bless us, but how pretty the girls 
are in the bravery of their New Year's splendor! 
They are pretty enough with their wondertul com- 

lexions, with their still more wonderful eyes tell- 
ing a man a thousand bewildering things; with 
their bright, vivacious, flirtatious talk, und their 
irresistible witcheries of manner and action, to 
drive a man into a chronic fever of rapturous en- 
chantment - without the aid of diaphanous drape- 
ries,*or jeweled settings. 

But when a complexion of roses and snow is 
brought out against a background ot celestial 
blue; when dark eyes flash like stars through the 
night of black draperies shot with gold; when the 
soft, curving outlines of a beautiful arm or a dim- 
pled shoulder, are brought into bolder relief by 
nestling in a nest of pink satin or lace frills; when 
on the fairest throat in the world there sparkles a 
diamond.rose, and in watching the prismatic light 
shuvting like tongues of flaming color from the pe- 
tals of the gems, a man’s eyes would never bea man's 
eyes if they did not watch much longer the white 
light that rests on the snowy unclad surface of the 
beautiful neck, and traces lingeringly the soft creases 
in the full throat, and the lovely lines that run 
from throat to rosy cheek ; when added to all the 
heiglitening aids of ravishing toilets and luxurious 
settings, the girls themselves are a thousand times 
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more bewitching and irresistible, putting on the 

whole armor of their seduetive graces, and charms | 
and sorceries, radiating consciously their bright- | 
est light, for the most charming woman is a hun- | 
dred times more charming when she knows she is | 
charmingly dressed; and when a man has to run | 
the gauntlet from ten in the morning till midnight 

of such dangers to heart and peace of mind as | 
these wherewith shall he find the strength to 
meet them? It is certain that the last of virtues | 
expected of him is constancy. He must, for that 

day at least, forswear fidelity to any one special | 
type, and he might as well start out with a private | 
understanding with his alter Ago—it can scarcely | 
be expected of him he should be true to any one | 


special woman. For whether he acknowledge it | ficently they are dressed.” 
or not, his heart will be playing truant every half- | jow the waist. 


things at you from a very beautiful pair of deep 
blue eyes. 

There are some calls a man makes from the 
purely physical man point of view. Of course you 
never in the world would think of calling on Mrs. 


| Stout if it were not that you were sure of finding 


there the best buffet in all New York. Certainly 
you would scarcely be drawn there on the strength 
of her charms, unless you look on women from the 
Persian point of view, and consider their charms 
going up as the scales godown. But old Stout, 
pere, knows what good wine is, and has the best 
French cook in town. ‘Theirs is one of the 
houses where a bow to madame is an entrance fee 
toa Delmonico repast ; and you always arrange it 
so that you get there just about dinner-time. After 
a good half-hour’s call—on the dinner-table—you 
make your farewell bow on Mrs, Stout, assuring 
her you have had a charming eall, and go out, 
feeling like a pate-de-foie-gras. 

You then are equal to calling upon Mrs, Grandee, 
who receives you in state, seated on a raised dais, 
a sort of miniature throne. Before you reach her 
celestial highness you go through a good many 
hands, I[f-fou are in your own coach—and you had 
better fever have been born than come there in a 
hack to meet the contemptuous glance of the mag ni- 
ficent footman—your carriage door is opened by that 
august personage. You go up the stoop under a 
covered awning, and the front door is solemnly 
opened by the solemn butler. Buttons takes your 
hat, monsieur’s valet-—-whom you mistake tor a 
fellow-caller — with his immaculate toilet and 
bontonnié:e, brushes you off, and a man in livery 
opens the parlor door and announces you. You had 
never been proud of Smith as a name, thinking, 
however, its lack of distinction redeemed by the 
old family name of Fitzgerald before it. But 
plain Smith, uttered in a loud tone of voice by a 
gorgeous individual in livery, does not produce a 
very aristocratic impression. ‘There are a semi- 
circle of chairs ranged about the high sofa upon 
which the most fashionable, the most inapproach- 
able, the very ton of tons is sented, and you make 
pee bow to her majesty, Mrs. Grandee (whose 
1usband is the largest pork merchant on 'Change), 
She receives you with a glacial smile, two glacial 
fingers, and a glacial request that you be seated. 
For some ten minutes you subject yourself to this 
process of social petrifaction, in which time the 
subject of the weather has been exhausted - the 
opera has been touched upon, and then left ina 
frozen state of indifference, and the interest in the 
coming Patriurch’s Ball has been success{ully 
congealed. 

ine only way to get rid of a disagreeable con- 
viction that premature ossification is setting in, 
after you leave this palace of Swelldom, is to go 
next door to the Uprours, and the transition is like 
a sudden plunge from the inaccessible height of a 
social Olympus to the extravaganza of an opera 
bouffé pertormance. 

The Uproars are not only the jolliest girls in 
town, they also enjoy the questionable reputation 
of being the fastest. Upon your entering you 
perceive a very strong odor of tobacco, which pro- 
ceeds from the dining-room, where some twenty 
young men are taking wine and an after-wine 
cigarette. So are two of the Misses Uproars, pre- 
tending the cigarette smoking is only for a lark, 
but puffing it in a way that suggests many previous 
larks. ‘There is a tremendous noise. Every one is 
laughing their loudest—people always do at the 
Uproars. One of the girls is singing a song from 
“ ” fille de Madame Angot,” to half-a-dozen en- 
raptured - and boozy - young men. ‘They all ap- 
pland vociferously when she gives a Tosteé fling 


| to her saucy head and looks very wickedly — 


French, she calls it—out of her dark, dangerous 
eyes. Mamma Uproar talks louder than any one, 
and ends by giving you a good slap on the shoul- 
der, in her gushing delight at seeing you, 

‘** Don’t the girls look handsome, now ?” 

“‘ Never saw them look better, and how magni- 
And so they are—be- 
‘There are always a great many 


hour: and whether Pagan or Christian, he will at | men at the Uproars and very few women, for the 


least be reveling in an ecstatic forestalment of 
Mahomet’s paradise. 


But, of course, the day, with all its pleasures, | satisfactory calls are on the Bonhomies, 


has its trials as well. 
when a perverse Fate does not have a chance to | 
play a man a shabby trick, or the giant Circum- | 
stance cannot find an opportunity to trip him up. 
And a day as crowded with incident, adventure, | 
strange occurrences, and unexpected events as New | 
Year's, must se? all sorts of contre‘emps and dis- | 
appointments. 

Not one of the least of these trials is to have 
planned the whole day so as to spend a long hour 
with “one you love.” You are sure to choose 
the twilight hour—the hour of dusk, favorable to 
dusky whispers; the hour of melting light, sug- 

estive of melting moods. You go, and enter to 
find the adorable charmer has already appropriated 
that hour, and is flirting desperately with young 
Snooks in the very darkest, duskiest corner; and | 
their voices can’t be heard five teet off. You stay 
an hour, hoping every moment Snooks will be off; 
and are left to entertain the cousin trom Massa- 
chusetts, who discourses upon the “ eternal veri- 





| have beside him in the journey of life. 


ties.” | 


Or you make up your mind to have a festive, 
flirtatious half-hour with an old flame, now mar- 
ried, but in whose eye there still lurks the sugges- 
tion of a flirtatious possibility, a possibility hereto- 
fore prevented from becoming a fulfilment by the 
barrier of a jealous husband. You find her alone, 
more than charmed to see you —so charmed, indeed, 


that she blushes and gives your hand a tender pres- them. 


sure ; and you both are soon in a paradise of solt 


| hour's talk, you feel a tender something about the 





| 


men's sisters and wives never call. 
Of course the longest and pleasantest and most 
Their 


There is no moment in life | parlors are always full, but are never crowded. 


There is a good deal of laughter and talking going 
on here, too, but the laughter is always within the 
bounds of good-breeding, and the talking is all in 
the retined tone of culture. Mrs. B. is, if anything, 
handsomer than her daughters, and quite as charm- 
ing—the sort of woman a man thinks he could 
endure, and even grow fond of, as a mother-in-law. 
They all have a way of making you feel perfectly at 
home in the best bred, most pleasant manner possi- 
ble. No matter how much of a stranger you go in, 
you are on a friendly footing before you go out. 
There is no danger of falling here into conversa- 
tional pitfalls, and the weather is never mentioned, 
nor no numerical comparison of calls made and 
received. You vaguely feel, as you listen to Miss 
Beatrice Bonhomie’s bright, intelligent conversa- 
tion, and watch the beautiful play of expression on 
her young, fair face, that somehow that is the 
sort ot face a man might be proudly grateful to 
And as 
you walk slowly down the stoop after a good 


heart —a something that makes you wish you were 
a better man—and a richer one. 

All the experiences, naturally, do not lie with 
the men. It is emphatically the Ladies’ Day; 
and the real honors of it, as well as most of the 
anxiety and many of the annoyances, rest with 
J suppose there is not the woman who 
does not believe on New Year’s that her dress is 


looks and still softer utterances, when the door is | really the handsomest worn, if she does not allow 
flung open, and the husband appears “‘ just in time | herself to be equally deluded by the pleasing fiction 


to see how things are going on,” and just in time 
to prevent their going on. 
Ur you go to see the prettiest married woman 
ou know, who looks so pretty you wonder you 
Jidn't marry her yourself; who is all smiles and 
coquettish glances, and all hostess —till the baby 
cries, and then she is all mother. She dashes up- 
stairs, while you are left to the iender mercies of 
maiden aunts, who fasten on you with the tena- 
city of barnacles, and never give you a moment's 
chance to to sav a sweet word or two to “the 


Younger sister, who is looking all sorts of pleasant | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


she is the most beautiful of her sex. The mirror 
of truth is the only mirror she does not look into 
that day; and they are all dimmed by the breath 
of flattery. American men are not given to the 
utterance of pleasing and graceful compliments 
but once a year they do seem to feel they must 
‘*make an effort,’ and, even if the flatteries are a 
little too open and the compliments too direct to 
compare fivorably with a Frenchman's subtie gal- 
lantries, at least they have the priceless gift of 
pleasing those to whom they are uttered A 
woman always believes she 18 pretty when she 
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feels pretty, and she doesn’t mind being told so in 
broad Anglo-Saxon. 

Not the least of the trials on this great day 
comes through and because of the elaborate and 
ornamental tig-leaf. The dress—the subject of 
lengthy, interminable discussions with Madame 
Leveligéwn, comes home at midnight, New Year's 
Eve—and doesn’t fit. Can’t be gotten together, 
in fact, being a quarter of a yard too small. Miss 
Rosalie Killjoy, your bosom friend, whom you 


you, comes in a flaming scarlet gown extinguishing 
your pale rose as if it were a leaf in the fire. 

But perhaps the highest point of martyrdom is 
reached in the hair-dressing process. Of all women 
in the world, the most in demand and the Jeast to 
be depended upon on this day of days are these 
despots of the crimpingepins. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that every woman, young or old, 
mother or maid, insists upon her head being dressed 
at precisely the same hour every other one ap- 
points. Curling-tongs has‘ fifty heads to dress in 
a morning, and each one of the fifty heads has 
stipulated nine o’cluck as the hour she is to come 
—and then vowed heaven’s vengeance —- and what 
is more to be dreaded, a withdrawal of custom, if 
if she fails. What is Curling-tongs todo? She 
takes the usual refuge of her day, she promises 
everything and fulfills what she can. 

Some of the fair ones are roused at dawn from 
their beauty sleep, and sit five mortal hours in an 
immovable, upright position, for fear of getting 
out of curl, 

Others are kept waiting till long past noon, all 
dressed but their heads, which present a somewhat 
curious contrast, like that of a wild Indian coiffure 
adorning the head of a Parisian doll. ‘The dolls, 
being human, have gone through some six hours 
of suspense, expectancy, hope and despair, not 
leaving out several violent attacks of rage and 
temper. And losing one’s temper is never condu- 
cive to heightening one’s beauty. It is noticeable 
that in houses where Curling-tongs play Madame 
this trick, the husbands go out remarkably early 
and the children discover unexpected delights in 
the attic. 

The trials and martyrdoms, indeed, human flesh 
—feminine human flesh, that is—will undergo on 
New Year’s ¥ | is only another prooi of the talent 
for suffering the fair sex possess. They will go 
through any, if they can only come out beautiful. 
There is no sacrifice they will not make, except 
the sacrifice for common sense’s sake. 

They will stand from ten in the morning till 
midnight in high-heeled shoes, half a dozen sizes 
too small, and smile in the teeth of torture ina 
way to make an ancient martyr groan in admira- 
tion. 

They will shiver in a low-necked dress, with a 
thermometer at thirty, and bite their lips and 
pinch their arms and cheeks, between calls, to 
present a rosy and flushed appearance. 

They will run iato debt ut Madame Levellgown’s 
for that love of a dress, and screw and economize 
for a half-year to pay for it—if it ever be paid 
for. 

Among the many comedies played the one often- 
est seen is the play of human passion, in its various 
acts. There is jealousy abroad —poor Miss Passée 
being quite ignored, all the men going mad over 
her younger sister, Rosebud. Or love in Miss Con- 
stance’s breast has been pricked all day with the 
needles of hope and the pins of expectancy each 
time the door opened, hoping young Near-to-the- 
Point will come in. When he does—he talks to 
Miss Flirt, whose mother would ask because her 
rich brother is devoted to Sister Decoy. 

Perhaps the worst infliction the women have to 
endure is the bores. lf there is ever a day when 
bores are abroad, when they seem to infest the 
very air, it is on New Year’s. And they are of all 
kinds, varieties, species and orders. There is the 
bore who never sits down, He is the youth who 
makes three hundred calls—and walks. There are 
the bores who, once having sat down, never get up. 
‘They are always the ones who assure you—as 
they settle themselves back in the cushions of the 
sofa --‘*that they know when they are well off,’”’ 
and they do everything except take themselves off. 
There are the learned bores, who get you up ina 
corner to ask you if you heard the last theory in 
regard to molecular action, and there is young 
Soft-eyes coming in, and only politeness restrains 
your molecular action from leaving Mr. Pedant to 
ilirt his theories in the air. 

‘“‘ !lave you read my last address at the Megathe- 
rium Society on Prehistoric Man, Miss Curley- 
head ?"’ 

Ah, yes, and you very cordially wish he had 
belonged to that distant period of history. 

Then there is the poetical bore, who has called 
on the six young ladies that most resemble his six- 
feet flowers, and informs you before Mr. Sneer, who 
is laughing at him before his very face —that you 
are the violet of that poetic bouquet. When there is 
a pause, and Mr. Sneer having gone, he sits close 
to you on the sofa, with eyes fixed on the ceiling, 
and asks if you don’t think, in silence, two con- 
genial souls taste sweetest converse—and ends by 
pulling out bis mess of verses—soon to be printed 
in the Eastville Star, and to be called “Sonnet to 
the Soul of the Sunflower!” 

There is the brainless bore, who always sends 
you such magnificent flowers; you must be civil to 
him, however ; and they are always so magnificent 
and so numerous, there is no room for v 
Ardent’s small basket, which is almost out of sight, 
to purchase which young Ardent has gone without 
a desert to his frugal repast, and smoked inferior 
cigars for the past fortnight. 

And so the play goes on. Scenes shifting and 
players coming and going, but the same acts acted, 
and the same song sung only in different keys and 
by different voices. 

The day wanes at last; you get a moment's rest 
aiterdinner, and then dress fora ball, for with happy 
ingeniousness the indetatigible American has in- 
vented the giving of balls as a wind-up of this 
tweive-bours’ strain, and you dance the cotillion till 


will end it, with worn and aching limbs and a 
seuse of supreme prvustration, And the curtain 


rolls down on some thousands of aching heads and 
worn-out bodies, too tired by far to think: over 





the triumphs of the day, or drean: soothing satis- 





asked as long ago as last Summer to receive with | 


two in the mornin:, beginning the year as.you' 
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faction from the proud sense of having had more 


calls than you could count. Bowsan Buaks. 








THE WONDERFUL CAVE OF LURAY. 
By H. C. Hovey. 


Y rail from Harper's Ferry to New Market—by 

stage over the lofty Massanutten, in a storm 
that bowed the tall pines—by a skiff through the 
driftwood and foam of the swollen Shenandoah— 
thus we pushed on to Luray, Virginia. We put up 
at the best hotel, kept by a hearty old Virginian, 
whose only tailing is an undue partiality for news- 
paper correspondents. How he piled our fireplace 
with hickory logs, and our table with homely but 
ample cheer! 

Incredible as it may seem, it is yet true, that on 
the 13th of August, 1878, some men pulled up a 
brier patch, turned over some loose stones, and 
found a cave worth $50,000. The hill is honey- 
combed by cavities, though none of them lave yet 
been found to open into each other. Sink-holes 
abound, each having a central orifice into some 
abyss. 

On a fine day the scenery is highly picturesque ; 
Luray, and Hawksbill Valley, in the- foreground, 
flanked by the Massanutten range and the Blue 
Ridge, some of whose peaks are from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet in altitude. 

Wearing overalls and stout boots, with a haver- 
sack full of fireworks and conveniences, we took 
our tin reflector, with its three candles, and an- 
nounced ourselves ready. Besides the proprietors, 
we had the company of several gentlemen whose 
attentions were appreciated, particularly those of 
Major Brand and Dr. Miller. 

A stone staircase leads into the cave. 
plank walks, bridges and stairways, wheiever 
needed in the portion open to visitors. We had 
liberty, and used it, to examine every nook and 
crnnny thus far explored; and in doing so we had 
to do some perilous climbing. 

The entire area, so far as known, can scarcely 
exceed ten miles. Yet it took us six days to tra- 
verse all the galeries, chasms, ramifications and 
side-shows, and our space will not allow even an 
inventory of the marvels beheld. A cursory glance 
must suffice. Assoonas our eyes grow accustomed 
to the change ot light, we see that we have entered 
a noble vestibule. It is lighted by a chandelier, 
as are also several other large rooms. Every 
niche is full of grotesque imagery. Ten paces 
from us stands Washington’s Pilar—a white 
column, twenty-five feet high and ninety feet around. 
It is singularly fluted and grooved. A clear pvol 
reposes at its base. A row of colossal turtles stand 
along the wall. On the right are the rugged rocks 
over which Campbell led the tirst band of explorers. 
On the left is Specimen Avenue; then Stebbins 
Avenue, named for the man who ongaely sug- 
gested the cave-hunting business. It has numer- 
ous corridors, chambers, domes and pits, besides 
several fine basins. Silver Lake is clear as crystal, 
and very deep. In a lonely moat, near the end of 
the avenue, stands the Leaning Tower. Its weight 
became too great for the limestone ledge on which 
it was built, although three feet thick, and when 
this gave way, the tower fell into the lake right 
end up, but titing, like that at Pisa. 

At one point on. our way back, Mr. Campbell, 
who acted as our guide, lifted a slab showing us an 
aperture, through which we might descend into 
four rooms in a lower story, the basement of the 
cave, so to speak. 

Sately again in the vestibule, we pursue our way 
to Muddy Lake, formerly crossed by a boat, but 
now bridged. The approach is underneath fringed 
galleries, marking where the cave-floor once lay ; 
but each tier fell in its turn, being undermined and 
weakened. The tragments now lie in irregular 
piles, or else buried au.id the rubbish. 

Our attention is directed to strange outgrowths 
like the roots in a vegetable gar:ien; and next toa 
cascade apparently petrified in the act of tumbling 
down the rocks, Long, slender pillars uphold the 
rocky roof. 

At the end of the bridge, going under a pretty 
arch, we are in the fish-market. Folded forma- 
tions hang in rows along the wall, loolsing sur- 
aney like an exhibition of various kinds of fish. 
You could almost believe them to be real bass and 
perch, waiting to be baked or broiled. Climbing a 
hill, rising fitty feet above Muddy Lake, we note 
the temperature as 63 degrees, the highest in the 
cave, the average being 58 degrees, and that with- 
out regard to the weather outside. The air is pure 
and wholesome everywhere. In certain localities a 
dratt is perceptible, but usually the atmosphere is 
quiet and still, s0 far as motion is concerned. It 
is not still in the sense of freedom from noise, for 
the dripping water for ever plays fairy-like melodies. 
A cliasm yawns at our feet. It is the Valley ot 
Death. In its depths lies a skeleton imbedded in 
the calcareous deposit, exposing, however, a suffi- 
cient number of bones and teeth to justily anato- 
mists in pronouncing them to be those of a person 
between fourteen and eighteen years of age. Su 
much sentimentalizing was done over the melan- 
choly tate of this unknown youth that it caused a 
reaction, and occasioned sundry unseemly jests, 
one of which was a legal notice to ihe coro- 
ner to hold an inquest over the remains. Srone- 
wall Avenue conducts us to the Three Lakes 
and several large rooms profusely decorated. I's 
chief attraction is Biand’s Cascade. named for our 
friend the Major, to whose Herald letters the pub- 
lic is indebted for the earliest accounts of this 
natural wonder. ‘The cascade is not, as one might 
suppose from that term, a real waterfall, but a 
beautiful precipitation of mottled and milk-white 
carbonates, for whose formation ages have been 
required. 

Reiracing our steps, we drink at the Fairy 
Spring, a lovely like basin of the purest water, en- 
vironed by sharp stalactites, like dragon's teeth to 
warn off intruders. Halt the basin is frozen over by 
a stony film, exactly like a sheet of ice, and the in- 
terior 1s lined with crystals. 

The Imperial Spring is much larger; being thirty 
feet long and sixteen deep. It lies in an exq isite 
grotto girt with brown pillars, between which a 
milky cascade gushes over the rocks below ; touch 
it, and the illu-ion vanishes, for it is stone, hard as 
alabaster, and with good reason—it is alabaster 
equal to that of the Isle of Paros. Countless stalac- 
tites hang around us on every side. ‘hey are stone 
icicles. Running water wore away crevices once 
made by earthquakes, till they became chasms; and 
these grew to be caves. By chemical action, aid- 
ing this work of excavation, dissolved limestone 
woud in large quantities be carried away through 
the outlet of the subterranean stream. But where 
ever the water ceased to run, and merely dropped, 
the carbonate of lime, would be deposited by slow 
evaporation. Thus, little by little, long pendants 
would grow down from the ceiling, und blunter 
masses rise from the floor. These are tie stalac- 


Within are 





tites and stalagmites that figure 60 largely iu ail cave 
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descriptions. They often meet in mid-air uniting to 
form pillars. They are frequently stained by various 
pigments, but often are spotless white. Ifimany way 
interrupted in their growth, it gives nature an occa- 
sion for playing a thousand fantastic tricks, mimick- 
ing the form of every animal in the forest and every 
flower of the parterre. 

What a queer-looking place we now have en- 
tered! It is the Elfin Ramble. The floor is chalky. 
The roof is bare limestone. The space between is 
only four or five feet. Trenches are dug to accom- 
modate mortals. But we choose to ramble whiere 
the elves and Virginia kobolds must have been 
before us. Stooping creeping, crawling, we stray 
in every direction, and by scattering our lights, get 
some idea of these immense galleries, all under 
one roof, with an unbroken span of trom five 
hundred to six hundred feet. Plainly this was 
once a magnificent hall, though now so nearly 
filed up with debris. On the further side of 
this wide area we find ourselves on the brink of 
Pluto’s Chasm, said to be five hundred feet long, 
seventy-five deep, and forty wide, with a correspond- 
ing rift above it of nearly equal dimensions. Opposite 
us is another of those petiified cascades, beautiful 
beyond description. There are times when adjec- 
tives grow insipid, and interjections lose their 
customary vigor. ‘Threading our way to the 1ight, 
amid very old and decayed pillars like stumps and 
logs, where a@ great fresiiet has been, we come to 
the Balcony, a projection overhanging the junc- 
tion of the great cllasm with a long and beauti- 
ful hall called Elysium. The drapery of the balcony 
is singularly delicate. Imagine a number of costly 
scarts hanging side by side ; some of them white as 
snow, and others with many-shaded stripes of 
brown. They hang in as gracelul folds as so many 
cashmere shawls. Holding alight behind them, they 
are seen to be translucent, and the wavy lines are 
brought out very distinctly. 

The southern end of Pluto’s Chasm is crossed: by 
a bridge, around which we see what one of our 
party called a cheval-de frise of stalagmites. There 
also stands, by itself, Proserpine’s Pillar, half brown 
and half white, and in the adjacent glen the 
spectral column is dimly seen. Passing between 
clay banks on the left and bulky bulwarks on the 
right, we pause a moment to admire the splendors 
ot Oberon’s Grot, and the fairy tracery of Titania's 
Vail, and still again to consider the beauty of an- 
other creamy caseade—and then reverently enter 
the majestic gateway of Giants’ Hall, a portion of 
whose glorious scenery is pictured in this number. 

A curtain of fifty feet high and thirty wide seems 
to have been swept aside for our reception. But 
the giants make themselves invisible, and we look 
in vain for Goliath or GiantGrim. A fallen column, 
like a prostrate oak of the forest, lies across our 
path, and broken by its fall. This eno:mous stalac- 
tite in its prime, centuries ago, must have been 
more than forty feet long, for it is half that as it 
lies there in decay. What floods once swirled here 
making havoc! The water-eaten relics of those 
olden times contrast finely with the choice creations 
of later yeais, as if nature had improved on her- 
self. Could anything, for instance, be more beauti- 
ful or thoroughly artistic than that arcl.angel’s 
wing, just behind the fallen column? Look again, 
at the grim sentinels around the Saracen’s ‘ent, on 
the leit, guarding softly-draped figures, Oriental and 
voluptuous beyond a sybarite’s dream. 

Tie path winding past the Tent leads to Brodus 
Lake, sparkling with myriad crystals; near which 
are deep rifts no mortal has yet explored to the 
bottom, though Campbell has bravely tried to do 
so. This road to the right ascends through the 
Hollow Column, forty feet high, to most remark- 
able galleries entirely above the Giants’ Hall, the 
dictance Irom the ceiling of one to the floor of the 
other being one hundred and sixty feet. The 
Bridal Chamber, not far from the Hollow Column, 
was one of the fairest spots in all the cave, until 
its alabaster floor was stained and marred by vandal 
footsteps. 

The Organ—who credited that marvel at first? 
Yet there it is, with its fifty-six gilded pipes, great 
and small, and its crowning <ornice. Tunes can 

_be played on it by skillfully striking the different 
stalactites. One of our own party, by a little ex- 
perimenting, played for us the ‘‘ Sweet By-and-By,”’ 
‘*My Maryland’’ and ‘‘ Yankee VDoodle.”’ The 
Chimes are musical stalactites like those of the 
Organ, fewer in number but far more powerful. 
Their bell like and musical sounds can be heard far 
away. 

Followin the main path around a storied column 
called the Tower of Babel, we behold a sublime 
grouping of Agapheg? somes That on the right, 
thirty feet high, is the Empress Column, with rich 
flutings and carvings, dark-shaded near the ground, 
growing white as it rises, and the upper portion be- 
eoming alovely pink. The Sultana, near by, is less 
finely tinted, perhaps, but is very symmetrical. It 
is surmounted by a head wrapped inaturban. A 
-lower pillar bears the image of an Indian squaw ; 
still another lifts aloft a crowing chanticleer. 

Shaits, domes, minarets, slender and lofty spires, 
shoot upward from amid great blocks of limestone 
and carloads of red clay. Here is the resemblance 
of a mosque. There are monstrous knives, fifty 
feet long, hollow till coming to an edge thin as 

aper, but thickening above. A section was once 
ax edd off, but it has utterly disappeared. We saw 
a slender stalagmite, fifteen feet long and six inches 
through, hugging the bank with no visible means 
ot support. But grandest of all is the Double 
Column standing amid the Naiad’s Bath. It com- 
prises a stalactite filty feet long and a stalagmite 
thirty feet high, that, instead of becoming one solid 
pillar, simply embrace cach other. The former 
tapers down in long, unbroken grooves from the 
roof to the floor; the latter rises in successive 
stories with rows of tiny pillars supporting them. 

Winding in and out among huge rocks and forma- 
tions, now lovely and then majestic, and again lu- 
dicrously grotesque, we soun reach the broad 
passage admitting us to the Pavilion, and really 
enjoy its level floor of solid planks. This is a room 
a hundred feet in diameter, with many alcoves, and 
on occasion it is lighted by chandeliers. We illu- 
minated it by fireworks, of which we made a liberal 
use everywhere. A ball was advertised to be held 
here on Christmas. The music must have sounded 
finely through these echoing halls. 

Beyond the Pavilion are beauties equal to any 
yet mentioned. Collins’s Grotto, in which lies the 
snowball spring, bears the name of one of the most 
zealous explorers and graphic describers of the 
cave, and contains formations that would be cheap 
at a thousand dollars apiece, if they could be set 
down unbroken in New York City. Up that ladder 
and over those stubby stalagmites is the way: to 
Campbell’s Hall, boasting stalagmitic gems un- 
rivaled for beauty. We voted to name the finest 
one the Mermaid. Imagine a white-capped column, 
strung with beads, incased iu scales, and garlanded 
with roses, standing in a sea of milk with floating 
bubbles, the whole girt with a mossy edge. 

We have now rapidly described all of the cave 
that is open to the public, and much that is not as 
yet. The intention is in due time to make it all ac- 
cessible. Before leaving the Pavilion let us view 
the Coral Cascade, which is water this time and not 
alabaster. This elegant cuscade is a succession of 


ten undulating terraces varying frem three inches 
to three feet in height. Each terrace is a crystal- 
tine basin, with the outer surlace curved like a cas- 
ket. ard it overflows into the basin next below. 
Here, beneath the pointed vault, bristling with 
stalactites, let us pledge, in this pure beverage, the 
success and lasting tame of Luray Cavern. 








A SECRET MARRIAGE 


AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


By THE DUKE DE POMAR, 


AcTHOR or ‘‘THe Honeymoon,” ‘‘TrrovGH THE AGES,” 
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BOOK THIRD. 


THE MYSTERIOUS HEIRESS. 


CHAPTER I,—(CONTINUED.) 


ADY VICTORIA—that lady’s daughter— 
comes forward and speaks for the first time. 

“T can guess what you mean, but 1 am 

sure it is not true; for if such were the case she 
would have been brought up as a Roman Catholic.” 

As the group of people to whose conversation we 
have been listening begins to disperse and divides 
into smaller groups, 1 think 1 will seize the oppor- 
tunity to say a word or two about voung ladies in 
general, taking Lady Victoria Fitz-Charles as an 
example, as she has remained standing alone, and at 
a little distance from the rest ; for this young lady, 
like many others in London society, has given her- 

| self up to one of the most pleasing delusions which 
the artificial life fashion obliges them to lead 
has fostered. No doubt, like many others, 
this talented lady has been led to believe that in 
England there exists a vast number of young 
noblemen of fortune whose desire to marry is so 
great, that any well-born girl, gifted with a fair 
face and possessing a few accomplishments, has 
only to bide her time in order to make a grand 
marriage. Accordingly, these young girls are in 
no particular hurry to get husbands, and, graciously 
waiting to see who will bid the highest for them, 
prefer talking and laughing with men who amuse 
them, but whom they would never dream of marry- 
ing, whilst they are cold and distant in their man- 
ner to those men amongst whom they would be 
only too glad to choose a husband. 

Lady Victoria is one of these, She is the only 
daughter of a duke; *she has the entrée to any 
drawing-room in Europe, and, owing to her rank, 
good looks, and talent, she is everywhere wel- 
eomed and looked up to; but so convinced is she 
that she has only to throw her handkerchief to 
marry the man she chooses, that she allows the 
years to roll on, and enjoys life to the utmost, 
eedless of the future. Did ever duchess and her 
daughter enjoy themselyes as much as Lady 
Victoria and her daughter? Spending season 
after season in ging to balls, concerts, and operas, 
and the Winters in visiting at splendid country- 
houses, conferring the honor of their society upon 
all who have the courage to ask them to their 
castle or mansion: every now and then taking a 
voyage to some outlandish country, and thus wait- 
ing trom year to year for the expected appearance 
of Prince Charming, carefully abstaining from 
accepting any offer which does not wholly satisfy 
her aspirations. For has she not already settled 
in her own mind the sort of existence to which 
she is entitled—the house, the horses, the rank, 
the wealth, and the husband necessary for her? 
Perhaps the talented Lady Victoria, like many 
other less highly favored young ladies, considers 
herself a victim to men’s treachery. and has been 
deceived in the hopes she had been led to entertain 
about this young duke or that rich earl; but she is 
too much of a woman of the world to allow her 
mind to dwell on the past, and though she may 
write about true love, it is very much to be 
doubted whether she actually believes in the exist- 
ence of such a thing. And so, while she is still 
waiting for the Prince Charming of her dreams to 
come in all the blaze of his fine titles and immense 
estates to carry her off, she laughs at every 
ordinary mortal who approaches her, and is re- 
solved to make the most of her freedom; but 
years roll on, and as the Prince Charming does not 
appear, the Lady Victoria begins to look anxiously 
about her, and: her good-natured mother is forced 
to confess that the chances of his ever coming at 
all are getting fewer and fewer every day. 

It is, perhaps, on this subject that she is 
thinking at the present moment, for, instead of 
following her friends, who have walked into the 
adjoining conservatory, she stands alone in the 
centre of Lady Oddicum’s hack drawing-room 
musing to herself. Presently her quick eyes 
chance to discover, in the crowd that fills the front 
drawing-room, a face well known to her—a sudden 
change comes over her, her eyes flash with pleas- 
ure, and turning round to her mother, who is 
standing not very far from her, she says : 

“ He is here —in the next room. I am glad we 
came.” 

“Who? the Duke of Glamour? Indeed, let us 
fe to him at once. How flushed you are, Vic! 

and look composed. I know he particularly 
dislikes women who get excited. Like all your reaily 
clever fellows, the duke is somewhat taciturny and 
rather shy in his manner. Come, 1 will speak to 
him first.” 

And making their way through ‘the crowd, Lady 
Victoria and her mother soon leave the back draw- 
ing-room. But we must not follow them now, for 
Miss Oscott, that other interesting young lady 
whose acquaintance we have just made, is still 
standing near the door ef the conservatory, talking 
to Lord Kingstord, and their conversation is worth 
us pausing to hear. 

“To us Catholies,’’ she is saying to Lord Kings- 
ford, “ I think that Miss Reymond is a most in- 
teresting person. 1 hear that Lady Rollingford is 
going to make her her heiress.”’ 

** Indeed. ” 

“Yes; I had it from very good authority—from 
Monsignore Berretta himself.” 

Lord Kingsford begins to look interested, for 
the heiress of the Rollingfords is not to be de- 
spised, even by a peer. 
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“ And you think that such a thing is likely ?” 


“Oh, yes; Lady Rollingford is very fond ot | 


her; and, besides, who else has she to leave her 
large fortune to ?”’ 

“ There is her brother, Lord Inganess ; and, be- 
sides, 1 have often heard that she is not so very 
fond of her adopted daughter as people suppose.” 

“That is strange; surely she must have liked 
her very much to have adopted her! Yet I, too, 
have heard that report.” 

Miss Oscott is a young lady very much after the 
same pattern as Lady Victoria, She, too, is no 
longer very. young, but, like her, she is perfectly 
contented waiting for her Prince Charming; and 
though she converses freely enough with Lord 
Kingsford, I do not believe she would ever dream 
of marrying him - even if the thought of asking 
her ever passed through his head—any more than 
that she would dream of becoming the wife of any 
of the other numerous young men who pay their 
respects to her in order to get invitations to her 
parties, : 

She is the eldest daughter of Sir Charles Oscott, 
one of the oldest baronets in the kingdom, and her 
father being a widower, she has the management 
of the house, and decides as to who is worthy of 
being invited to it. She has thus become one of 
the principal leaders of the Catholic party, and it 
is, perhaps, on this account that she is displaying 
so much interest in the mysterious Miss Reymond, 
whose origin and antecedents no one in society is 
able to make out. 

For a short time she continues conversing to the 
young Catholic peer about the mysterious heiress, 
when, her eyes wandering in the direction of the 
front drawing-room, her glance is also arrested at 
the sight of the man whose appearance produced 
such an effect upon Lady Victoria and her mother. 

“That is the Duke of Glamour, is it not?” she 
asks her companion. 

. i Which—the tall fellow with the tawny beard ? 
es.’ 

*“Monsignore Beretta tells me that he enter- 
tains great hopes of his becoming a Catholic.” 

‘The monsignore has been telling you a great 
many things.”’ 

** Oh, but he is almost sure of him; and I be- 
lieve he is actually the richest man in England.” 

“It will be a great thing, doubtless, for the 
Catholic Church,” 

““] wish you would introduce him to me— of 
course you know him ?” 

** Yes, and I shall be charmed to do so. 
can ask him to your ball on Friday.” 

“ Does he like balls ?” 

“*T believe he does; but one seldom meets him 
out. I wonder he came here to-night.” 

“That is the very man we were talking about 
just now—Lord Inganess, Lady Rollingford’s 

rother.” 

‘* Why, he looks quite a young man. 
is not her eldest brother ?” 

“Yes; but you see Lady Rollingford was the 
eldest of the family, and, besides, although Lord |n- 
ganess looks so very young, he is past thirty. 1 
shall be only too glad to introduce them both to you 
at any tite.” 

“No time like the present,’ says Miss Oscott, 
walking on towards the front drawing - room. 
Lord Kingsford follows, but ere he has reached 
the place where our old friend Lord Inganess and 
his companion are standing, he sees, sitting alone 
on a sofa, the Hon. Mrs. Dalmaine, looking 
sweetly from under her long brown eyelashes to- 
wards him, and the temptation is too great for him 
to resist, ] 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Oscott,’”’ he says, 
“but I must say a word to Mrs. Da'maiue. I 
will you directly.’’ 

“Well!” that young lady exclaims, very much 
disconcerted ; but seeing that her companion has 
left her, and has already taken possession of the 
empty seat by the fascinating Mrs. Dalmaine, she 
approaches Madame Mirandalta, a lady whose 
society she much affects lately, and who has just 
entered the room, and tries to console herself at her 
disappointment of not being introduced to the duke 
by abusing Mrs, Dalmaine and Lord Kingsford to 
her heart’s content. 

Let us now approach the fortunate mortal who 
has succeeded in interesting two such exclusive and 
supercilious young ladies as Lady Victoria Fitz. 
Charles and Miss Oscott. 

As Lord Kingsford remarked, he is a tall, 
handsome man, with tawny hair and beard, and 
has large, thoughtful eyes, that seem as if they had 
been made to look into the very soul of things. He 
is talking with Lord Inganess, and seems very 
much interested in his conversation. 

Our old friend Westra is now a tall, elegant- 
looking man of about thirty, but who, on account 
of his fresh- northern complexion, light mustache, 
and slight figure, does not look more than five or 
six-and twenty. ‘The brilliant promise of the bo 
has been more than fully realized in the man, and, 
indeed, it would be difficult to find a handsomer or 
more pleasing one in any sa/on in Mayfair. 

* This is an aes surprise, Glamour,”’ he is 
saying; “I had no idea that I should find you 
here.” He made the acquaintance of the wealthy 
young duke at Oxford, and a great friendship had 
subsisted between them ever since. ‘ There are 
some rather pretty girls here to-night.” 

The duke casts a hasty glance round the room, 
and, after a pause, says : 

‘“‘ Yes; but I find that young ladies are so much 
alike nowadays, that one can scarcely interest 
oneself in any one of them in particular, By-the- 
by, | have heard a great deal lately of this girl 
your sister, Lady Rollingford, has adopted. What 
is she like ?” 

“ Oh, Louisa Reymond! She certainly is a very 
striking-looking girl. Don’t you know her ?”’ 

“I have not met her yet; 1 so seldom go to 
parties. But, perhaps, yo can tell me her true 
history ?” 

“ Her true— what ?” 

“ Her true history.” 

“Well, I am sure I don’t know. By Jove! I 
wish I did, for that question, as you say, has 
became quite general now, and is put to me at 
least a dozen times a day.” 

“ Don’t you know P” 

* No; for ever since I first came from Westra 
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she has been living with my sister, and I have 





never known ler by any other name than Miss 
Reymond, though 1 know her most intimately, 
and like her very much.” 

“You do net mean to say that you never had 
the curiosity to ask your sister about her ?’’ 

“Oh, yes; I have often asked her, but she has 
never given mea decided answer. I believe she is 
a French girl, to whom my sister took a great 
fancy when quite a child in Paris, and whom she 
adopted soon after her husband's death.” 

“Have younever asked Miss Reymond herself ?” 

“Oh, she does not know any more than I do.” 

“She does not know herself? How strange! 
How mysterious!” 

**] do not see enything strange or mysterious 
about it. My siste:, who felt very lonely after her 
husband’s death, liked the child, and so adopted 
her, in order to have some interest in life. Surely 
there is nothing so very peculiar in that.” 

“Yet some people seem to think it most myste- 
rious, [ assure you, and all sorts of stories are in- 
vented about it.”’ 

‘“¢] know it; and I suppose that you, like the 
rest, are dying to fathom the supposed mystery ? 
Well, she is a charming girl, and | am sure you 
will like her very much. She certainly is not like 
the ordinary run of young ladies, She is hand- 
some, unaffected and clever, and you will get on 
capitally with her, 1 am sure. I must take you to 
Rollingtord House one of these days; but I am 
afraid you will be greatly disappointed if you ex- 
pect to find anything extraordinary; for, in spite 
of what the world says, there is nothing whatever 
strange or mysterious about Louisa Reymond.” 

“ Indeed,” his friend says, with a disappointed 
look, which Lord Inganess perceives, and which 
makes him smile. 

“Yes, it is a pity, certainly, that we cannot 
make her a little more interesting. You see, Soci- 
ety may talk as it likes, but it cannot alter people’s 
natures. If you are bent, however, on making the 
acquaintance of an extraordinary woman—of a 
woman who is unmistakably strange and myste- 
rious—I think I know one who will just suit you.” 

cant” 

‘“‘She certainly is an extraordinary woman ; and, 
though she is no longer young, I am sure she will 
interest you. She is the wife of an American 
General —in tact, no other than Garibaldi’s cele- 
brated American — and her name is Mrs. Cham- 
pion.”’ 

“Mrs. Champion!” exclaims the duke, very 
much astonished. 

‘** Well, yes; I used to know her once—in fact, 
I knew her very intimately. I was with her ‘in 
Italy, and the last time I saw her was in Rome ; 
but I thought that she had been killed since then.” 

“She was with Garabaldi during the Italian 
wars, and I believe she was wounded once.” 

“Dorothea! The divine Dorothea, as we 
used to call her. Surely sHe cannot be alive. Per- 
haps we are talking of different people.” 

** No; her name is Dorothea; 1 think we must 
both mean the same person.” 

“* And where does she live ?” 

“ At present she is living in a house near Hamp- 
stead—Liberty Hall the general has most charac. 
teristically christened it. It is a curious old house, 
and they give the most delightful garden-parties 
during the Summer months. In the Winter they 
go to the shires for the hunting. 

“ T will go and see her to-morrow. 
had known this before!’ 

Just at that moment Lady Victoria and her 
mother succeed in approaching them, after having 
made the most violent efforts to get through the 
crowd. 

“ Who are these ladies who are bowing to us?” 
the young duke asks, with the air of a man who is 
suddenly called from a soul-stirring reverie, to the 
uninteresting events of every-day life. 

“Why, don’t you know them ?—the Duchess of 
Warrington and her daughter.”’ 

‘Ah! to be sure; I suppose I shall have to 
speak to them.”’ 

‘How do you do, duke?’ the duchess says, 
holding out her hand. 

“We had no idea you would be here,’’ adds 
Lady Victoria; and the duchess taking Lord In- 
ganess aside with a masterly manoeuvre, the charm- 
ing young lady succeeds in engrossing the wealthy 
duke in a long ¢éte-d-téte, 
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CHAPTER IIl.—THE DUKE OF GLAMOUR 


ae Duke of Glamour, the fortunate possessor 
of at least a dozen time-honored titles and as 
many princely estates, is a young man of about six- 
and-twenty, good-looking, highly prepossessing, 
and endowed with a mind peculiarly adapted to 
the reception of new truths, and a noble heart 
perhaps a trifle too impressionable. He was left 
an orphan at an early age, and since then has 
passed his time, first at a private tutor’s, after- 
wards at the University of Oxford, and latterly in 
traveling ; so that as yet he is personally but little 
known in the gay world of Mayfair, though his 
name is already in every one’s mouth, and his first 
appearance in London has been hailed by all with 
more than the usual display of interest. 

But from childhood he has lived so exclusively 
in the world of ideas, that the world of facts seems 
trivial and unimportant to him. He has dwelt, as 
it were, almost entirely within himself; and now 
that he is beginning to take an active part in 
society, it is not to be wondered at that he should 
consider that society frivolous and uninterestin 
when compared to the lofty thoughts which, unti 
quite lately, have been his only companiors, Nor 
are the traps which anxious chaperones and manceu- 
vring mothers are continually laying for him, and 
the eagerness of men who would win his friend- 
ship at any cost, particularly calculated to make 
him all at once a devotee of fashion; and his ex- 
istence has been so long objectless and purposeless, 
so far as actual life is concerned, that when at last 
an object and an aim are forced upon him he can 
scarcely deal with them, and gropes about vainly in 
search of a motive outside of himself that shall 
guide his thoughts into the path he fain would 
tread, if he only knew how to find it. It is not 
however, that he is incapable ot passionate energy, 
for when anything of importance has to be decided 
he can make up his mind as well as any other 
man, and act accordingly. : 

But it is that, with him 
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strong —in ordinary cases to think of a thing be- 
comes better than dving it; and consequently 
thought to him, with its easy perfection capable of 
everything, because it can accomplish ge 
with ideal means, is vastly more attractive an 
satisfactory than deeds, which must be worked out, 
at best, with imperfect instruments, and must 
always fall short of the lofty conception that went 
betore them. 

The duke, therefore, though in heart disliking 
society, and knowing himself to be infinitely above 
its commonplace conventionalities, is not able to 
free himself from its chains, and has almost un- 
consciously become one of its slaves. 

It has been the same thing, also, with religion ; 
for he is of a temperament particularly religious, 
and that must bave for the foundation of his reli- 
gion a strongly-rooted faith; but, unfortunately, 
this very power of clear, unprejudiced discern- 
ment, with which nature has so bountifully en- 
dowed him, has stood all his life in the way of his 
adopting any particular faith. Born of Protestant 
parents, and brought up in a Protestant university, 
his sentiments and the longings of his heart have, 
however, almost from his youth, inclined him to 
the doctrine of the older faith ; and he would have 
become a Catholic long ago if he could only have 
convinced himself that such a course would have 
no disadvantages; but, as he is always analyzing 
his own feelings and motives, he can never make 
up his mind to take such a decisive step. 

It is an inherent peculiarity of a nature like that 
of the Duke of Glamour that it should be conscious 
of its own defects, and that, therefore, it should 
endeavor to find in another the strength, not of 
will, but of action, which he finds wanting in him- 
self. This is the reason, no doubt, why he was 
drawn, while still a mere youth at Oxford, to seek 
the society of a person like Lord Inganess—a man 
gifted with a firm will and noble nature, and with 
that highest of all qualities, a thoroughly manly 
instinct, always clear and ready, that never drags 
its anchors for any wind of opinion or fortune, but 
grips all the closer to the realities of things when 
it has to fight in order to attain its final object. 

Inganess was a true son of Scotland— one of those 
men tlioroughly kind and good-natured, atfec- 
tionate yet Solomiaseaiive, whom we love and 
admire, without asking to know precisely why, 
and whom we can believe capable of great things, 
without having had any test of actual achieve- 
ment, because we feel their manhood is a constant 
quality, and not a mere accident of circumstance 
or opportunity. 

Since their final departure from the university, 
the two iriends have not met often, it is true, for 
their natural characteristics rendered their various 
paths in life distinctly opposite; but their friend- 
ship has not suffered, for all that, and Glamour 
still recognizes in Inganess the solid steadiness of 
purpose which he misses in himself, while Inganess 
is forced to recognize now more than ever the 
loftier qualities of a nature like that of his old 
schoolfellow, which time and experience have de- 
veloped toa great degree; and now in the world of 
fashion and business, as before in the world of 
learning and amusement, tho young duke fille the 
place of a feminine spirit to Inganess, revealing 
him to himself, not only by what he says, but by a 
constant claim upon his — strength of will. 
The few words he had spoken at Lady Oddieum’s 
reception had reopened a page of Glamour's inner 
life, which that young man had been led to believe, 
from certain events that. had afterwards taken 
place, it would never have been his lot to reperuse. 

Soon after he quitted Oxford he met, by accident 
—or, perhaps, by fate—our old friend, Mrs. Cham- 
pion, and, as was but natural, his own ardent, 
earnest, imaginative nature could not but sympa- 
thize at once with the peculiarly gifted character 
of a woman who was so eminently possessed of 
these very characteristics, which, carried to the 
extreme by her, had rendered her a patriot and a 
fanatic. 

Her mind had fascinated bis mind; her nature 
had developed his nature, and for a time the young 
duke had Crosses an ardent admirer and follower 
of the divine Dorothea. 

He had accompanied her to Italy, and had been 
with her and her busband during the second siege 
of Rome; but, having lost sight of her after- 
wards, and having been led to believe that she was 
killed during one of the attacks, he had inquired 
no more about her, and his ever-changing thoughts 
had led him since to alter all his opinions, and to 
think very seldom, if ever, of the extraordinary 
woman who had for a time exercised such a ma- 
gical influence over him. 

It was from his old friend Inganess that he first 
heard her name mentioned since his return to 
England, and, her memory once reawakened, he 
could not but think of her, and even the brilliant 
conversation of Lady Victoria Fitz-Charles was 
unable to drive Mrs. Champion from his mind. 

The whole night he dreams of her; he sees her 
as he saw her first, when himself almost a lad—a 
tall, handsome woman, full of life and energy—a 
beautiful enthusiast —-the most lovable woman he 
remembers. He then sees her a few years later— 
the genius of Italy—supreme in the meridian of 
life—a poetess and a sibyl, with a face full of 
majesty and ee repose, a truly Phidian 
countenapce, with large, dark-gray eyes that seem 
to aah inspiration. She is staying with him 
at Castle Muriel, and he has become a slave to her 
wildest fancy. The vision changes, and now she 
appears before him as the divine Dorothea— the 
leader of men,ithe famous patriot, who has sacri- 
ficed her family, her fortune, her name—every- 
thing, to attain the freedom of her adopted 
country, and who is ready to sacrifice even her life 
to render it happy and prosperous ; the wondrous 
being who can calm and control the most uncivil- 
ized and passionate of men by the mere magic of 
her voice, and who can lead them on to battle and 
to fame. 

This picture is too deeply rooted in his heart to 
vanish like the rest. ‘The day after Lady Oddi- 
cum’s party the Duke of Glamour orders his 
T-cart at an earlier hour than usual, and takes his 
seat in it balf-dreamily, and paying no attention to 
what is going on around him. At last, after passing 
through a long lane which winds along by gently 
undulating grassy slopes, studded with countless 
primro:es aud buttercups, he arrives at a large, 
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handsome iron gate, on which is written “ Liberty 
Hall.”” His heart gives a bound, he checks his 
spirited horse, and, passing through the open gates, 
he finds himself in a small but exquisite garden, 
rich in rare shrubs and rarer trees, and large 
baskets of flowers of the most brilliant hue. 

A large old-fashioned mansion of red brick, com- 
pletely hidden in some places by creeping ivy, and 
which might have been built in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, though it must have undergone various, 
though no doubt useful, repairs, since her day, 
stands before him, looking dark and gloomy, yet so 
thoroughly English that an air of ‘ comfort ” and 
“ home ”’ pervades it from the large oriel windows of 
the ground floor to the lofty slanting roof of gray- 
colored slate. He gets down, and, giving the reins 
to the groom, mounts the stone steps that lead to 
the front door, and rings the bell. A servant in 
livery appears, and, by iis accent, Glamour at once 
recognizes him to be an Italian, and before he has 
spoken two words he learns that he has not made a 
mistake, and that this is indecd the home of Mrs. 
Champion. He enters a snug little drawing-room 
overlooking an immense lawn, on which two large 
military tents have been erected, and beyond 
which two or three valuable horses are quietly 
grazing. 

At last a door opens, and a lady enters the room. 
She is elegantly dressed, and is still handsome, 
though her figure has begome much developed ; 
the serene classical face is’ certainly that of Mrs. 
Champion, and the statuesque features that so 
eminently characterize it could not belong to any 
ether woman; yet the celestial fire of inspiration 
which once illuminated that face, and which he so 
well remembers, is gone; the keen eyes seem 
changed, they uo longer burn with divine fire, 
they look colder, harder, perhaps more human, but 
certainly not so beautiful. For a moment he hesi- 
tates, discomfited, disappointed—he is sorry that 
he came. Can that fashionably dressed, modern 
English matron actually be the divine Dorothea ? 

But she speaks, and the sound of her voice at 
once brings back to him the long-treasured image 
of the woman he remembers ; the everyday-looking 
woman of the world vanishes, and, as if by magic, 
she becomes transformed into the genius of Italy, 
the sibyl of the past, the being whom he once 
almost worshiped—the divine Dorothea, 

She welcomes him warmly, and a long conversa- 
tion ensues. He finds her, however, only the shadow 
of the idol he once worshiped. They discuss re- 
ligion, Italy, and his marriage, and at length she 
shows him through the great rooms of her house, 
in one of which he is surprised by the apparition 
of a girl of sixteen, whom she calls her daughter — 
Bella—lovely as a picture. Then, recurring again, 
to the subject before discussed, Mrs, Champion 
says: 

“You ought to be married; and 1 was think- 
ing of a very handsome and accomplished girl, a 
friend of mine, who would just suit you; and she 
is a Catholic, too. But wae oD by know her al- 
ready, her name is Miss Rovmen a 

“Miss Reymond! Lady Rollingford’s adopted 
daughter, you mezn, of course. Ah, indeed !—no, 
1 do not know her; and although I have often 
heard of her. Ido not think that I have ever met 
her. You know howseldom I go to balls and parties ; 
but perhaps you may be able to tell me her his- 
tory ?” 

“TI wish I could ; but although I cannot tell you 
who she is, I will introduce you to her if you like. 
Lady Rollingford is an old friend of mine, and | 
am sure she will only be too glad to know you. 1 
will call for you to-morrow at three, and take you 
on to Rollingford’s house. 1 wonder if you will 
fall in love with Louisa ? 

(To be continued.) 








SIMON SEYMOUR’S HEIR. 


HE 15th of August, 1876, was my sixty-fifth 
birthday. I was passmg it friendless and 
alone in a little town con the borders of the wil- 
derness; waiting with a score of others for the 
stage that left once a day for Saranac Lake. 

The handbook of the Rev. W. H. H. Murray 
had been my constant companion during a long 
trip from the Black Hills to New York, and when 
disappointment after disappointment overtook me, 
my thoughts ran on the perfect peace of balsamic 
pines, and the heaven on earth for the tired soul 
which (according to Murray) awaited me in the 
Adirondacks. 

Mine had been a hard experience. I had slaved 
through a poverty-stricken boyhood; I had been 
tied to a desk in early manhood and middle age, 
till, wearied with overwork and small returns, I 
had joined an adventurous party of younger spirits 
and gone to the Black Hills with the first rush. 
thither for gold. 

There I had passed a rough life for two years, 
till, by a“ fluke,” as the Deadwood sport, my 
partner, termed it, we had made our fortunes. 

I tarried not to increase the unexpected windfall, 
but with dreams and longings for peace and quiet 
comfort, went back to the States, where some few 
relatives dwelt. 

It is unnecessary to relate the story of my return. 
1 was not a prying, suspicious man, but accident 
led to my hearing —— discussed by the family 
to which I belonged, when, in full conclave, my 
belongings and their expectations were duly can- 
vassed, 

After that disastrous hour, every fond word and 
smile—and there were plenty bestowed upon me— 
roused a spirit of distrust. I sighed for the days 
when there was nothing to gain by being civil to 
Simen Seymour. I shed a bitter tear over the 
grave of old Aunt Hepsey Turner, remembered for 
the only disinterested affection that ever fell into 
my life. When I was an overworked, ill-fed boy 
of twelve, and living on sufferance with my hard 
old Uncle Marden, one day, for some shortcoming, 
he gave me an unmerciful beating in his barn, I[ 
laid like one dead, praying for death, when com- 
passionate Hepsey Turner stole me away and 
nursed me for weeks. 

She had been dead many years, poor woman, and 
all trace of her family was lost. I had nothing to 
remain for, and I suddenly announced my inten- 
tion of spending the Summer in the Adirondacks. 

“ As if you had not had enough of wild life out 
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in Deadwood and the Black Hills!” said Mrs. 
Marden, my fashionable cousin. 

‘“‘It wouldn’t be go bad an idea if you take 
Charley with you,” assented the widow Seymour, 
who was the relict of my half-brother, and mother 
of the heir expectant. 

“You might take Carrie and I, Nunky,” chimed 
in the silvery voice of Lou Barnett, who, though 
only a half-cousin, addressed me affectionately as 
“ Nanky.” 

Alas for their hopes! That silvery voice had 
been heard ieivideg ber mother to indulge in some 
extravagance, since “the old Hunker with that 
liver complaint couldn't last till Spring!” ; 

And the festive Charles, already trading on his 
prospects, had heartlessly counted up with Mrs. 
Marden the probable length of days | might keep 
them out of their own! 

‘*T shall go alone.”’ 

This | said solemnly, to their united surprise and 
discomfiture, 

And I made my arrangements accordingly. 
There was wild dismay in the camp I was leaving. 
There was a mysterious meeting of the interested- 

a sort of dunatico inguirendo. 

There were plans laid for my detention, and 
rojects broached for my incarceration as an im- 
ecile, 

But in the midst of the excitement I was gone. 

Quietly, without an argument, giving them no 
opportunity for remonstrance or appeal. 

But after I was many hours away they received 
a document in which, mildly but firmly, I stated 
my decision in regard to them. 

“‘ Whatever fortune I did not spend before my 
death ””—so I wrote—“ would go to found an asy- 
lum for the amelioration of the condition of 
wealthy old gentlemen, and to provide greater se- 
curity against rapacious relations.” 

Having fired this parting shot, my short-lived 
resentment was over, and bitter disappointment 
took possession of my heart. It seemed so hard to 
find, after all my dreams, a lone and loveless old 
age must be my portion. 

And so the 15th of August came, and found me, 
as I have said, soured in temper and uncertain in 
purpose, lounging away my sixty-fifth birthday on 
the piazza of the Ausable Hotel, Keeseville. 

“‘ Are there any places of interest in the neigh 
borhood ?” I asked of the cheery landlord. 

“T should say so. Have you never heard of the 
Ausable Chasm ?” he setied. 

“ Never.” 

“More’s the pity, then; it’s as rare a show as 
those famous Falls at Niagara, 1 do believe.’’ 

The day hung heavy on my bands, and after a 
moment's preparation I was placed in charge of a 
village Jehu and on the road for the much-boasted 
“chasm.” 

“Tt deserves all mine host has said of it,’”’ was 
my verdict when, after descending hundreds of 
steps, roughly fashioned at irregular heights, and 
wedged into the terrible fissure which, not more 
than three feet wide, cleft the earth to a depth of 
two hundred feet, I stood at last on the level rock 
at bottom; far and wide spread ont. the wondrous 
chamber, a merry stream of water rushed acruss 
the place, the grim rocks stretched far away up, 
and gazing through the narrow passage by which 
the grotto was alone accessible, a terrible sense of 
horror accompanied the thoughts I could not 
restrain : 

‘“ What if that snake-like passage through which 
the far-off sky dimly shines should shut its slender 
throat and swallow me away for ever from sinister 
motives, from avaricious designs, from scheming 
interests, from the world ?’—in truth, of such was 
my world composed. 

As I thus mused I felt a longing to get back to 
the sunlit field of clover surrounding the entrance 
to the Ausable Chasm; in fact, I had started to- 
ward the rude ladders leading out, when a musical 
voice broke the silence. 

“Tt's a strange freak of nature, isn’t it?” asked 
the voice. 

I turned with a start of surprise, and beheld a 
man of two-and-twenty lay stretched out on the 
moss-padded rocks beside the little spring. 

He was poorly dressed, a well-worn, ill-fitting 
suit of brown linen, clumsy and broken boots, a 
straw hat thrown off beside him, jagged at the 
edges and innocent of a band, and withal he had 
the air of a gentleman, and a fine, dashing gentle- 
man at that. 

1 suid something of the surprise his voice had 
occasioned, and as he struggled to a sitting posi- 
tion and rallied me on my sudden and visible effort 
to leave the place, I sat down to learn more of my 
new acquaintance. 

“This is not my first nor my fortieth visit to 
the Chasm,”’ he said. “I’ve been sketching here 
in a small way, off and on, for a month.” 

“ An artist?” I asked. 

“No; a poor devil of a dry-goods clerk, but I 
have a taste for daubing, and | pinched together a 
few dollars and promised myselt a Summer in the 
Adirondacks. I got thus far, and changed my 
mind.” 

‘““That’s odd.” 

“Well, no. There’s a perfect rush to the lakes 
this year; a guide is an impossibility. ‘Guides 
have riz,’ one of the Keeseville farmers said this 
morning, and are demanding §5 a day. It’s very 
picturesque hereabouts; perhaps a quiet month 
here will do me full as much good as a more ex- 
tended trip.” 

Then perceiving a large portfolio, I begged to 
see his sketches, and I was delighted, being quite 
a judge in matters of art. I turned over but a few 
of his pictures before I recognized my friend was a 
genius as well as a very handsome fellow. 

“You are too clever an artist to waste your 
time behind a drygoods counter,” I said. 

“I’m too sensible a chap to undertake to feed 
three mouths with my paint-brush, dearly as I love 
it,” he replied. 

“Three ?’ I asked. 

‘*A sister turned thirteen, and a grandfather 
turned three-score.”’ 

It was growing quite dark when, assisted by 
my new acquaintance, we scrambled up the de- 
tachment of ladders and reached the clover-field 
over head. 

At the hotel we parted. I had insisted he 
should ride to the village with me. 
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“* Won't you come in and have some dinper?”’ I 
asked. 

But he lightly lifted the broken hat from the 
dark curly head, and declined the invitation. 

* Atallevents I will seeyou again,” Isaid. “I 
shall stay over Sunday now, and make an early 
start Monday.” 

A sudden thought struck me. What a help it 
would be to this fine young fellow to purchase 
some of his pictures. True, 1 had nouse for them ; 
but he was such a charming lad,and so muehi in 
need of the dollars that weighed so heavily on my 
happiness, 

his intention I imparted to him, and never 
shall 1 forget the look of gratitude with which it 
was received. 

‘Shall I bring you some completed pictures to- 
morrow? They are not much—I do not expect 
much for them; but a trifle just now is quite a 
fortune to me.” 

He spoke eagerly, and a bright flush swept 
across his boyish face at his presumption. 

I urged him to bring all he could part with, as 
I had an idea of starting a gallery of American 
artists. 

And 80, joyfully on ‘one side, and much inter- 
ested on the’ other, we separated for the night. 

“‘T see you've got acquainted with John Mas- 
ters,’’ said the landlord, that evening. ‘“‘ A better 
lad never lived. He takes care of a blind grand- 
father and a sister. He works early and late ; he's 
a wonderful good boy—and my girl there thinks 
so. But John will never amount to much; he’s 
got this painting fever so hard; and I won't hear 
of anything in that quarter.” 

I glanced across at the village belle and beauty, 
who stood laughing merrily at a window near us ; 
and the unmistakable spirit of match-making rose 
within me. ; 

I bided my chance, and then slipped up to Miss 
Mattie when business called her thrilty father 
away. 

‘“*] want your advice on a matter you know more 
about than J, probably,”’ I began. 

The bright-faced girl looked up at my gray 
head, and listened gravely. 

“IT am going to purchase some sketches and 
pictures from John Masters to-morrow. Will 
you give me the benefit of your taste ?” I conti- 
nued. 

In an instant she was interested. ‘Going to 
buy Mr. John Masters’s pictures!” How glad she 
was ; and she promised eagerly to seek my parlor 
when he came. 

**T don’t know at what hour,” J said; “ but will 
send for you.” 

** No, no,’’ she cried ; ‘I shall see him come in, 
and know without your sending.” 

Then she stammered, and stopped and blushed 
crimson; and I felt as sure as any old dowazer, 
that my young man was not going to die of unre- 
quited affection. 

What a pretty picture they made in that dull 
country parlor next day, bending their youthful 
heads over a collection of boards and canvases. 

“There, Mr. Seymour; I think that view on 
the lake is a nive companion to thie one of the 
—" said Mattie, placing the eanvases side by 
side. 

“So do I,” I retorted; ‘and I must have that 
air as well as the four we have already selected. 
Yow, my friend John, put your price on them.”’ 

This demand confused the young pair very 
much, and to give them time to arrange their 
schedule of prices, I took up a little “ interior,’ 
and weut over by the window. 

It was the old story of the unwilling boy 
(painted so well by Wilkie, I believe), standing 
before his grandam, his reluctant hands out- 
stretched within a skein of yarn, which is being 
lazily wound into a ball, 

It was a very good copy, and the face of the 
—— plainly a portrait of my young artist. 

ut the old woman. Where had I seen that 
kind, gentle, old face before? 

In an instant I remembered the old yellow 
house, and the sharp-tongued woman who had res- 
cued me from a cruel relative’s beating, and shel- 
tered me for weeks, till I was strong enough to 
run away, with the money she gave me. 

Here was the same face—older, sadder, but not 
to be mistaken by the heart which bore upon its 
grateful tablets the memory of but one triendly 
countenance. 

I knew I betrayed in my manner the great in- 
terest [ felt in the picture, for John Masters an- 
swered, in a surprised sort of way, my eager 
questions. 

“* The little picture is a copy, but the faces are 
my feeble attempts at portraiture. The boy’s is 
that of my own, and the other a recollection of my 
dear old grandam.”’ 

‘* And her name ?”’ 

“Was Hepsebeth Turner; and my blind grand- 
father, who i 

But I waited to hear no more. The good woman 
who had lived in my memory as my patron saint ; 
over whose ill-kept grave 1 had ordered the erec- 
tion of the handsomest monument money could 
construct ; whose family, according to the repre- 
sentations of my family, was dead or scattered 
past the finding—must have smiled with joy at 
the reception I gave John Masters’s words. 

““ Why, God bless you!” I cried. ‘* You shall 
be my son— you shall have every dollar I possess ; 
we or live together, and you shall marry Mat- 
tie!” 

And Mattie blushed and simpered, and John 
could not restrain his tears, as I pictured my lonely, 
ill-treated youth, and the one gleam of comfort 
and sympathy that I owed to his dead relative. 

Did I bless the delay at Ausable Village? A 
thousand times a day, I believe. And when, three 
weeks after, in the mighty woods of the Adiron- 
dacks, we sketched out a plan for the future, I 
found that in finding John Masters I had discov- 
ered a happiness that would endure till the end. 

It was the greatest triumph and joy I ever 
knew, a few years later on, to introduce my 
adopted son and his wife, Mattie, to the scheming 
Mrs, Seymour, and Lou and Carrie Barnett; to 
witness their astonishment at seeing the grandson 
of poor old Hepsey Turner proclaimed heir to my 
hard earnings; and feel my declining years were 
tu be softened by unselfish love and the prattle of 
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fond 
a stout little fellow, just out of petticoats, waddles 
in. I ask him,‘* What do you want?” 
“ To play horse with grandpa.” 

“ And what’s the little driver’s name ?”’ 
“ Slimon Slemour Masters.” 

And so with Simon Seymour Masters on my 
back, I leave my literary labors, to become for a 


ime a vicious, hard-mouthed horse — to prance and | ndecor , ; 
t ? I | banded with incised ornaments of conventionalized 


rear, and finally be reduced to gentle trots and ami- 
able ambles, by the caresses and cries of my little 


Rarey —the grandson I never would have bad but | 


for that blessed Ausable Chasm. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND DURING 
STATE FAIR WEEK. 

\ 7 HILE a State Fair in the South has peculiar at- 
colored people it affords an opportunity for enjoy- 
ment that is not a part of other events. Beyond the 
engrossing interest in the racing and trotting of 
horses, they care little for the specimens of animal 
nature and man’s handicraft which compose the 
general list ot novelties. The fair season opens to 
them a round of frolic and limited dissipation 
arranged by their own committee for their own 
‘+ set.” Eating and drinking, betting, swapping and 
story-telling, banjo- playing, cake- walking and 
dancing, “er the greater portion of their time ; 
while, for a breathing spell, they patronize the 
“ Merry-go-Round,’’ which develops all the humor 
of their nature. When seated on the wooden 


tractions for all classes of citizens, to the | 





| 


chargers they are turned as rapidly as the joints of | 


the ** man at the wheel ’’ will allow, they indulge in 
a kind of horse-talk wonde'fully wise, and unknown 
to any long-established course. Not only can they 
enter themselves for a steeple-chase, sweepstakes, 
hurdle-race, or the grand cup, for a diminutive fee, 
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children; for as I write this closing sentence, | of polished red granite, four feet in diameter, with 


marble capitals. Here and there are spaces of 
blank wall, aud the lesser columns are left with only 
their own carving; and this work in stone is a 
marvel of delicacy and vigor wherever it is used 
throughout the building. Tue ceiling is composed 
of several varieties of stone, the hues being bluish 
gray, yellowish and buff, with a pink suggestion. 
The ribs of the arches are of a cold, gray stone, 
left in undecorated strength. The vaults are 


leaves, the incised parts being colored, and the 
bunds following the courses of the stonework, 
Bands of gold ornament the edges of the decoration, 
which is in blue and red. The effect of this is 
novel, the feeling being Oriental rather than West- 
ern. The vast windows are.to be draped with 
curiains of tapestry in two shades of gold, and the 
furniture of the room is to be in mahogany and 
crimson leather. All this will furnish a solid sub- 
stratum.ot dark color, the eftect of which will be to 
subdue the brighter tints above. 


THE PAINTINGS IN THE ARCHES. 


In the arches of this chamber are spaces, semi- 
circular in shape, 16 feet high at the apex and 45 
feet wide, and about 40 feet above the floor. These 
are filled with paintings by William Hunt. On the 
north wall is painted ‘* The Flight of Night,’’ a com- 
position which has engaged the attention of the 
artist, at intervals, for inany years. This may be 
supposed to be suggested by the flight of the 
dark ages, the revival of learning and the arts, 
and the general awakening of the world, which 


| mark the era immediately preceding the discovery 


ot America. In the picture, the Queen of Night, 
seated ona chariot of clouds, is drawn by three 
spirited steeds, black, red, and whiie, down the 
western sky. Behind her drifts, in a wind-blown 
mantle, a sleeping mother and her child; and, 
behind these, and low in the sky, the red dawn is 
breaking. A black attendant, nude, with inverted 


| and expiring torch, guides the horses as they plunge 


but they may at the same time participate in the | 
excitement of a tournament of the knights, con- | 


‘scious that the fair ones of their set will not be a | 


ee nee we | in modeling. The white horse, nearest the specta- 


honoring him who carries off the ring, even it 
the forefinger is used instead of the medieval 
lance. The purveyor of favorite edibles sagaciously 
keeps herself well to the front to catch the ready 
pennies. Little notice is taken ot white visitors 
beyond a badgering in the dialect of the planta- 
tion, the spot being regarded by the colored peo- 
sle as their own particular province while the fair 
asts. 








A PALACE FOR NEW YORK LAW- 
MAKERS. 


THE ASSEMBLY, CHAMBER IN THE NEW 
CAPITOL. 


HE State Capitol at Albany, which has been 
occupied for the last time, was erected in 
1808 from the proceeds of a great State lottery. 
Seventy Legislatures have met in it, have passed 
laws for the government of a community which in 
that period has increased from less than 1,000,000 
to more than 4,500,000 souls, and in wealth in still 
greater proportion. It will now be demolished and 
the site laid out as a part of the park in front of the 
new and massive capitol. In a few days the Legis- 
lature will be called to order in the magnificent 
building, the Assembly meeting in iis own hall, and 
the Senate occupying temporarily the apartment 
designed for the Court of Appeals. When the pre- 
sent Commissioners took hold of it, in 1875, about 
$7,000,000 had been spent, and the structure had 
risen above the ground floor only a few points. 
Latterly, instead of carrying the work forward 
equally in all its parts, the present Commissioners 
have wisely restricted themselves to one section of 
the building, and the result is that the portion of the 
structure in which the Asseibly Chamber ana the 
room tor the Court of Appeals are situated is 
finished, while the remainder of the work is only 
so lar completed as the requirements of the 
advanced stages on the other parts have made 
necessary. The amount expended by the present 


Commissioners is about $3,000,000, making the total , : 


cost, so far, about $10,000,000. These figures may 
indicate tie sum which will have been expended 
when the entire work shall be actually tinished, and 
which cannot be far from $16,000,000, 

The building is so vast and the halls so elabo- 
rately finished and decorated that our present 
space will permit of a notice of 


THE ASSEMBLY CHAMBER 


only. The extreme dimensions of this apartment 
are 140 by 84 feet. In the centre of this space 
stand the four columns which support the eeil- 
ing. These inclose a space which may be roughly 
put at 45 by 55 feet in area. On these columns 


| 





downward, his hand lightly laid upon the head of one. 
The composition is spirited and bold, and the color is 
superb. The horses occupy the most conspicuous part 
ot the picture, and are wonderful examples of power 


tor, is so admirably foreshortened that he seems 
starting out of the work. ‘The figure in the chariot 
is, perhaps, less fortundte, as it might have been 
less suggestive of Aurora in its girlish beauty, and 
more queenly in its posé. Nevertlieless, the pic- 
ture, with its companion, is such an immense 
advance beyond anything of the kind ever at- 
tempted before in this country, that no fair critic 
will carp at any of its inevitable deficiencies. “The 
Discoverer,’’ on the opposite wall, represents the 
voyaging discoverer standing in a boat which rises 
lazily to the lift of the sea, Fortune holds the helm 
with one hand, while with the other she trims the 
sail. Hope is at the prow. her fair, bright face 
turned towards the West. Faith, burying her face 
in her hands, floats beside, and Science, half rising 
from the wave, upholds the chart. The Discov- 
erer, a realistic figure, half draped and halt in 
armor, is evidently bent on subjugation as well as 
discovery. Heis an armed man. He stands in the 
centre of the composition, his arms folded in his 
mantie, and his gaze thoughtfully bent before him. 
The drawing of the attendant figures is‘superior to 
that of this central figure. ‘These float, and the 
movement of the whole is grandly expressed. 





the shafts. The faces of the die are highly polished 
—polished shafts, carved capitals and molded bases. 
The upper portion of the die is four feet two inches 
square and two feet five inches high, with a Gothic 
arch and panel on each side, and with a carved 
wreath in relief. On each spandrel the four corners 
are molded. Then comes a molded and carved 
cap, five teet square and one foot three inches high. 
Above this cap is a molded column base, three feet 
nine inches square and one foot eight inches high, 
with the Tennessce State and the Confederate 
States arms in high relief. Above these coats-of- 
arms and beneatl: the trophy are the words “ Deo 
Vindice,” in relief. The shatt is three feet square 
at the bottom and two feet two inches square at the 
top, and sixteen feet long, with a trophy of flags 
and arms at the base of the shaft in high relief and 
garlands in low relief—all polished. The frieze is 
molded, and has sturs in tull relief between the 
moldings. On top of all this is the capital, three 
feet four inches square and one foot seven inches 
high, richly carved. Surmounting all is a finial two 
feet two inches square and two feet eight inches 
high, composed of cannon balls. 

he dedicatory address was delivered by General 
W. Y. C. Humes. 

At DANVILLE, VA. 


The monument at Danville, Va., the last capital 
of the Confederate ‘states, was dedicated on Sep- 
tember 3d last, the oration being delivered by Cap- 
tain John S. Wise. There was a long procession of 
military, secret and social organizations. 

The monument was the work of a New York 
sculptor. Its site is an elevated knoll in Green Hill 
Cemetery, in the southeastern suburbs of the city. 
The approach from Lee Street, which bounds the 
cemetery on the north, is by a wide avenue of easy 
grade, and tothe eye the monument presents an 
appearance moderately imposing but strikingly 
tasteful and touching. Around the base are buried 
the remains of over five hundred Confederate sol- 
diers, gathered from other burial places and interred 
here in circuiar trenches without tombstones. From 
the mound on whig@h the monun.ent stands there is 
a lovely view of the surrounding country varied by 
hill and dale and an occasional glimpse of the sil- 
very river. To the northeast the United States 
Cemetery is the striking feature of the jandscape, 
with its verdant slopes dotted with marble tablets, 
marking the resting-place of 1,326 Union soldiers, 
high above which float the Stars and Stripes, 
Around the knoll from which rises the Contederate 
monument stand a few scattered pines. The mon- 
ument is entirely of Virginia granite, highly pol- 
ished. Its base is seven feet square; it contains 
eighty-one cubic feet, and weiglis over seven tons. 
Tne faces of the die are four feet by five, and each 
bears a tablet of smooth, polished granite contain- 
ing an inscription. The shaft is four-sided and rises 
gracefully from the pedestal. The height of the 
whole structure is twenty-four feet, but the effect 
is increased by a turf-covered mound on which it 
stands, and which raises the height to thirty feet. 

On the north side of the shaft, just above the 
cornice, is @ medallion of General R. E. |.ee in 
standard bronze, with the name ‘‘ General Robert E. 
Lee”’ beneath it. Below this, on the tablet, is the 
inscription : 

Confcderate Dead. 
Memorial Tribute 
Of Virginia’s Daughters 
To the Fallen Brave. 
Danville, Virginia, 
1878. 











rests the central vault of the roof, the keystone of | 


which is 56 feet above the floor. The square spaces 


on either side of this gallery are walled out of the | 


chamber, and the spaces under them are vaulted 
lobbies. Thus, nearly all of the space between the 
two columns at that end of the chamber and the 
exterior wall is excluded from the room. The 
platiorm on which stands the Speaker’s desk is a 
recess formed by the advancement of the mas-es 
on either side of the central bay. Behind the 
Speaker’s desk are three arched openings, divided 
by coupled columns, and intended to be closed by 
drapery. The wall above the openings behind the 
desk is carried up to the front of the gallery, and is 
enriched at the top by elaborate tracery. There is 
no woodwork anywhere except in the doors and 
furniture of the chamber. At the eastern end of 
the room is a deeply-recessed bay, correspondin 
to that at the western end. This, also, is filled wit 
galleries, and the corners of that end of the room 
are filled with two square masses, supported by 
columns. Above, these are finished with stone 
screens, behind which are seats for visitors, while 
below ure paneled ceilings. richly-carved; fire- 

laces inclosed in elaborately carved stone are 
built against the wall of the space thus inclosed. 
The columns of the main entrance carry a stone 
screen which forms the front of the gallery above, 
and is finished at the top with flowing tracery. Tue 
vaults which abut on the main vault of the cham- 
ber are tive feet lower at the apex, and their ridges 
rise about five feet from either end. _ 

The room is lighted by four large windows on 
either side, filled with clear gies Above these 
are blank spaces left to be filled with bas-reliefs, 
and above this another line of five windows, filled 
with glass painted, or stained with a suft, warm, uni- 
form tint. Above these is another line of openings, 
and above these, in the arched spaces formed on 
the wall of either side of the room by the sweep of 
the vaults, are the pictures just finished by Mr. Wil- 
liam Hunt. The prevailing hue of the stone walls, 
vault, pillars, and screens, is gray. It would be 
cold but tor the free use of color and gold employed 
by the architect. The great pillars, however, are 
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On the opposite side is a similar medallion of 
Stonewall Jackson, with the name Genera! Thomas 
J. Jackson beneath it ; and below this on the tablet 
is the inscription: 

They Died 
As Men Who Noblv Contend 
For the Cause of 
Truth and Right. 
“ They safely lie and swectly sleep.” 


On the side facing west there is no medallion, but 
the inscription on the tablet is as follows: 


Patriots! 
Know that these fell 
in the effort 
To Establish Just Government 


and 
Perpetuate Constitutional Liberty. 
Who Thus Die 
Will Live in Loity Example. 


On the side facing east there is likewise no me- 
dallion, but only the !ollowing inscription, adapted 
from Tacitus (Life of Agricola), on the tablet: 


Quidquid ex his amavimus 
Quidguid mirati sumus, 
Manet mansurumque est in 
Animis hominum, in 
Aeternitate temporum, fama 
Rerum. 








The Semaphore in Bosnia. 


DurinG the recent occupation of Bosnia by Aus- 
trian troops the country was so unsettled that ordi- 
nary telegraphy was impossible, and recourse was 
had to field signaling. A large equilateral triangle, 
which can resolve on a pivot, is set up in some con- 
spicuous spot and well guarded. This is covered 
with a linen cloth, upon which figures are painted 
somewhat in the fashion of a clock face, the figures 





representing the letters of the alphabet. The chief 








GROUND PLAN OF ASSEMBLY CHAMBER. 


A. Speaker’s chair. B. Clerk’s desk. C. Reporters’ 
gallery over. D. Public entrance. E. Speaker's en- 
trance. FF. Lobbies (galleries over), GG. Galleries 
over.. H. Members’ seats. The dotted lines :epresent 
the vaulting. 








NEW CONFEDERATE MONUMENTS 
AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 


N the 5th of June last a monument to the 

memory of the Confederate dead was dedicated 
in Elmwood Cemetery. Memphis, Tenn., in the 
presence of 5,000 spectators, after the graves of a 
large number of soldiers and sailors had been deco- 
rated with flowers. On the crest of the beautiful 
hill on the slope of which the Confederate dead are 
buried the monument stands. Around its base, and 
far down the crest of the hill and into tlhe valley, 
the little white headstone grave-markers rise above 
the blades of grass. and peep trom beneath the 
waving white-topped clover. The following is the 
detailed description of the monument: A molded 
base, five feet six inches square, one foot ten inches 
high. On the front of the same are cut, in raised, 


polished letters, the words “Confederate Dead.” | 


On the back of the same is the following itscrip- 
tion: 
Negaverunt.”” On the base rests a molded base, 
four feet four inches square and eleven inches 
high, with column plinths at the angles. Then 
comes a die, three feet two inches square and two 
feet three inches high, recessed at the corners for 


“ Jilis: Victoriam Non Immortalitatem Fata | 


officer of the station, holding in his hand the dispatch 
to be transmitted, dictates 10 the operator the sym- 
bols or letters which he is to signal. As fast as the 
message is signalled frum the original station it is 
reproduced in similar fashio upon a similar appa- 
ratus at the next station. Meantime, an observer 
at the original station reads this copy through a 
telescope as fast as it is reproduced and reports it 
aloud so that the chief officer may note and correct 
errors, if any. A further portion of a message is 
not signalled until it has been ascertained that the 
portion already sent has been accurately copied. 





St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


Tue backs of the oaken stalls or canopied seats 
allotted to the Knights of the Garter in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, are covered with small brass 
plates, engraved with the arms and titles of 
knights, past and present,to whom the respective 
stalls have been allotted. On the 21st of November. 
the Garter King-at-Arms went to Windsor and 
hung the banners and helmets above the stalis of 
Lords Salisbury and Beaconsfield, and also affixed 
the inscribed plates. That of Lord Beaconsfield 
bears the words: “ Du trés noble el puissant Sei- 
genur, Bensamin, Comte de Beconsfield. Vicomte 
de Hyghenden, Uonseiller de Sa Mujeste en son 
|; Conse Privé, Premier Commissaire pour V’ete- 
cution des offices de Grand Trésorier de l’ Echiquier 
em la Grande | stage ape et de Grand Trésorier en 
Iriande, Chevalier du trés nobie Ordre de la Jar- 
retiére.” The new knight's motto is ‘‘ Forti Nihil 

Difficiie.” It is curivus that, as the Order of the 

Garter wae not founded until near 900 years after 








the Norman Conquest, all edicts connected with it 
should have been put into French. The knights’ 
stalls at Windsor are ordinanly occupied by any 
one who gets an order for a place from the Dean 
or Canons, or, which is just as good, conciliates the 
verger. Earlier in the century there were twelve 
canons, who consequently had but a montli’s duty a 
year, and each had a house and salary of irom 
$4,000to $5,000 a year. Now there are but four, 
the Canons of Windsor are usually selected by 
reason of their connection with the royal iamuily, 
and the canonries are pretty much at the disjosal 
of the Queen herself. So, also, with the Deangry. 
The present Dean is Dr. Wellesley, nephew Of the 
great Duke. He has a spacious reside: ce and a 
salary of $10,000 a year. The chapel is now in 
admirable. order, the service excellently performed, 
and everything maintained at a very high standard. 








Siberia. 


Srserr is a territory covering about six times the 
area of England and Scotland. It contains a great 
number of penal colonies scattered at long distances 
from one another, and differing mach in the degrees 
of discomfort they offer to their inhabitants. ‘The 
colonists are divided into three categories—those 
who live at their own expense and are allowed to 
have their families with them; those who are sup- 
ported by Government, but are suffered to eke out 
their small péttance by acting as servants to the 
richer colonists or working at trades; and, thirdly, 
those who are employed at hard labor on public 
works or in the miues. The miners are supposed to 
be the worst offenders, and their punishment is 
tantamount to death by slow torture, for it is cer- 
tain to kill them in ten years, and ruins their heaith 
long belore that. 





Female Physicians in Russia. 

THE question of women medical practitioners is 
not yet settled in Russia. On the 29th of October 
last the right of women who had completed a course 
of- medical training to practice medicine in the em- 
pire was brought formally under the consideration 
of the Sanitary Council attached to-the Ministry ot 
the Interior. After prolonged discussion the Council 
unanimously resolved as follows: “ Although the 
right to practice medicine by the female students 
of the medical faculty has not to the presen: been 
recognized by the legislative authority, having re- 
gard to the evidence now submitted by the profes- 
sors, that these students are fully competent to 
exercise the medical profession, the Sanitary Coun- 
cil will itself endeavor to obtain from the Govern- 
ment the authorization necessary for them-to enter 
upon practice.” 








Facts about Afghanistan. 

THE greatest length of Afghanistan is 750 miles, 
the least 540, while its greatest breadth is 550 miles, 
and its least 370; so that it is rather larger than the 
whole of the United Kingdom put together. It is 
mountainous all through, with a series of elevated 
flat-bottomed valleys. It has no large rivers, and 
those it contains are generally fordable at all seasons. 
The climate varies: at Ghuzui it is extremely severe 
in Winter, the thermometer sinking to ten or fifteen 
degrees below zero, while it always begins to 
freeze in October. At Cabul in the middle of Octo- 
ber the thermometer is always below zero at night, 
while from June to Septeuiber the climate is very 
hot. At Candahar it is also hot in Summer, but in 
Winter the climate is periect, as is also that ot 
Quettah. All the so-called roads are shockingly bad, 
and there are no bridges. The population is about 
5,000.000, entirely Mohammedans, almost exclu- 
sively of the Sunni creed. ‘lhe regular army con- 
sists, for Cubul, of 31,000 men; Candahar, 18,000; 
Herat, 22,000—total, 71,000, of whom 45,000 are 
irregular horsemen. 

The following table of distances may be useful 
to those who have not large maps at command, or 
a proper knowledge ot their-use: 

Cabul to Quettah, 379 miles ; Cabul to Balkh, 355 
miles; Cabul to Merv, 440 miles; Cabul to Herat, 
219 miles ; Cabul to Peshawur, 192 miles; Cabul to 
Candahar, 316 miles; Cabul to Ghuzni, 86 miles; 
Cabul to Edwardesabad, 209 miles. Candahar to 
Quettah, 147 miles ; Candahar to Ghuzni, 232 miles; 
Candahar to Herat, 367 miles. Quettah to Herat, 513 
miles; Quettah to Mooltan, 290 miles; Quettah to 
Ghuzni, 293 miles. Peshawur to Jellalabad, 87 
miles. Kohat to Ghuzni, 264 miles; Kohat to 
Thull, 66 miles; Kohat to Kurum Fort, 90 miles. 
Edwardesabad to Tiiull, 42 miles ; Edwardesabad 
to Kurum Fort, 90 miles ; Edwardesabad to Ghuzni, 
239 miles. 








The King Killers, 


TWO PIECES of manuscript were found in the house 
of the cook Passanante, who attempted to kill the 
King of Italy. One was a half-sheet of paper, covered 
on both sides with writing in blue ink. The other was 
a notebook of small octavo size, containing a num- 
ber of entries, written with the same ink. The latter 
contained the heads of Passanante’s scheme for tle 
regeneration of the world. A pretatory flyleaf 
commences in this manner: ‘‘ Dear brothers, men 
ot the whole world, it belongs to you to solve the 
problem of society and the universe. The first step 
toward the happiness of mankind must be taken by 
immediate slauzhter of all emperors, kings and 
princes.’’ All occasions of war between the ‘‘ na- 
tional families’? must be renioved, and as a first 
step to this the reforming cook d@mands ‘the 
abolition of generals.’’ The third class of men who 
would stand in the way of the inunguration of a 
‘* perfect economy of national families” are pre- 
fects, gendarmes and policemen. The punishments 
with which retail dealers are threatened are re- 
markably ferocious. All eatables are to be sold at 
a fixed price, but the articles on sale may be ranged 
in three classes—good, better and best—so that 
every purchaser of meat, butter, bread, or other 
food may choose according to his taste and*his 
_ he. author of the scheme is no Communist, 

ut a champion of the rights of property. Thieves, 
adulterators, coiners, cheats, and similar criminals, 
are to be ‘‘ thrown into the flames.” ‘* Robbers and 
cheats who are able to produce extenuating circum- 
stances are to be punished by a milder death.’’ 
Trades unions are to be obligatory. Every citizen 
is to pay @ monthly contribution into the three pub- 
lic banks of health and wealth—the commercial, the 
provincial and the universal. The Universal Re- 
public will fix the amount and the kind of payment 
which each class of citizen is to render. The civil 
list will, apparently, be a very big affair. Every 
one will have a “ right either to work or to be pen- 
sioned.”’ Passanante declares in one passage in 
this notebook that he venerates ‘‘ Christ as the 
model of steadfastness,” gnd ‘ Bratus (whic 
Brutus?) as the model of self-denial and courage,’ 








_ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








SENATOR TELLER, 


THE BLAINE INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE. 


CHAIRMAN OF 


] ENRY M. TELLER, Chairman ‘of the Senate 

Committee on the investigation of the elections 
in the Southern States, appointed on the adoption of 
Mr. Blaine’s resolution, was born in Allegany 
County, N. Y., May 23d, 1830. He studied law, 
was admitted to the Bar in his native State, and has 
since practiced his protession. In 1858 he removed 
to Illinois, and thence in 1861 to Colorado. On the 
admission of Colorado as a State, he was elected as 
a Republican to the United States Senate, taking 
his seat December 4th, 1876, and being re-elected on 
the llth of the same month for the long term. 
Previous to this he had never held any political 
office. His term will expire March 3d, 1583. He 
is Chairman on the Committee of Civil Service and 
Retrenchment, and a member of the Committees 
on Claims, Railroads, and the one appointed to take 
into consideration the state of the law respecting the 
ascertaining and declaration of the result of the 
election of President and Vice-President of the 
United States, 


NEW MARION COUNTY COURT HOUSE, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


IT\HE Court House of Marion County, Ind., at In- 

dianapolis, was occupied for the first time in 
July, 1877, having been constructed and furnished 
at a cost of about $1,300,000. 

The extreme length is 287 feet by 137 feet in 
width and 96 feet in height from ground line to top 
of entablature. The stone used for the exterior 
walls is a light drab limestone, quarried in Indiana, 
with columns of Scotch granite. The other ma- 
terials of construction are brick and iron, no 
wood being used, which, with iron doors and 
shutters, makes the New Court House thorougiily 
fire-proof. The entrances are three in number, 
being at the east and west ends, and also on Washi- 
ington Street front, These lead into finely propor- 


tioned vestibules, opening to the grand corridor. 
The vestibules at the ends are 16 by 56 feet and 17 
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VIRGINIA.— CONFEDERATE MONUMENT AT DANVILLE.—FROM 


A PHOTOGRAPH BY BLUNT.—SEE PAGE 347, 
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(Suprrement, Janvary 11, 1879. 
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HON. HENRY M. TELLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN ELECTIONS. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY CHAS. BOHM. 


high, and the corridor 170 feet in length by 30 in 
width and 90 feet from floor to apex of dome-light. 
Galleries around the second and third stories 
afford, with vestibules at each end, entrance to 
the different stories. 

On the first story are located the offices of the 
county clerk, treasurer, sheriff, county commis- 
sioners, etc., which are of most ample propor- 
tions, and conveniently arranged en suite. These 
offices are finished and furnished in a style cor- 
responding with the magnificence to be seen on 
every hand throughout the building. 

The second story is 15 teet in height, except 
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~NEW COURT HOUSE OF MARION COUNTY AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


the court-rooms, which run through two stories, 
reaching a height of 30 feet clear. These rooms 
are simply marvels of arc! itectural elegance, and 
have to be seen to be appreciated, as no descrip- 
tion we could give in our limited space would do 
the subject justice. The size of these rooms are: 
Criminal Court Room, 70.x 50; the others, 56 x41 
feet; midway around three sides of each runs an 
ample gallery. 

Upon reaching the third story of the corridor an 
unbroken view is had of its whole length, which en- 
ables the visitor to form a true conception of its 
stately proportions. Here is had an unb: oken view 
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FROM A VTHOTOGRAPH BY F. C. MARTIN 


of the entablature and cornice, supported by iftmu- 
merable life-sized caryatides, between which, in the 
frieze, are buil’s-eye windows, which furnish light 
to the corridois in the mansard story. These open- 
ings are converted into panels, and formed in such 
a@ manner as to give a very happy effect. 

The mansard story, which is gained by means of 
ample iron stairways in the end hails, contains five 
large rooms, which may be used for special court- 
rooms, with innumerable smaller rooms, which can 
be used for any required purpose. 

One of the most noticeable objects about tle 
court-house is the great clock, which is worthy o1 
the grand edifice in which it is placed. The clock 
is on the main tower nearly 150 feet above the side- 
walk. The dials, which are over 10 feet in diameter, 
are illuminated at night, and there is scarcely a 
moment at any time at which some one is not louk- 
ing up to the great clock for the correct time. 


SCHLIEMANN FINDS THE 
ULYSSES. 
R. SCHLIEMANN has been digging over the 
island of Ithaca, and flatters himself that he has 
found the Homeric capital, where the wise Ulysses 
dwelt. Itis not in the valley of Polis, where it has 
been located hitherto, but on the rugged sides of 
Mount Aétos, whose top he finds has been leveled off 
and extended by filling in above cyclopean walls so 
as to afford space tur a mansion and courtyard, while 
some 2,000 houses, he estimates, were contained 
within cyclopean walls built around and down the 
hill. Some of these houses were cut from the rock, 
and some were built of the massive masonry, whose 
stones are greater than those of Mycene and 
Tiryns. He hasfound the ruins of 190 of the houses 
more or less well preserved ; some of but oneroom, 
others of four or six chambers. Dr. Schliemann 
found a few fragments of pottery, like that from the 
two most ancient cities of Troy ; some broken tiles, 
with curious ornamentation, and two inscribed with 
characters not yet deciphered. He wonders that 
he found anything atall, because tle steep slope ren- 
dered the accumulation of débris impossible, and the 
rains have washed the remnants of ancient industry 
into the sea centuries ago. Dr.Schiiemann found 
several things described by Homer, as the grotto of 
the nymphs, and at the southeast end of the island 
the very pig-stys of Eumzus, the divine shepherd. 


CITY OF 





TENNESSEE.— CONFEDERATE MONUMENT, ELMWOOD 
CEMETERY, MEMPHIS,— SEE PAGE 347. 








